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VIRGIL’S BIRTHPLACE REVISITED (continued). 


WE may now consider this ancient evidence that Andes lay three miles 
away from Mantua in connection with Conway’s remaining arguments and 
with Virgil’s ‘own statement’ in his Bucolics. 

In the matter of the inscriptions, Conway’s ‘impenitence”! does nothing 
to strengthen his case. All the points that he raises in an apparent refutation 
had been met by me.? I had distinguished between public and private 
inscriptions,® as Conway had not done in his earlier article, where he declared 
the period of the two monuments to be ‘ Virgil’s own,’ the inscriptions being 
‘cut in the style which marks the best work between 50 B.c. and A.D. 50.4 I 
had not, as he asserts,” failed to notice the point that caps the climax of his 
recent article, that ‘ the P. Magius who wrote the inscription of Casalpoglio.. . 
was related to Virgil’s mother.” I was inclined to date both inscriptions, with 
the approval of Professor Egbert, somewhere in the third quarter of the first 
century of our era,’ but ‘ even allowing for them both a date as early as the end 
of the first century B.c.,’ which is apparently as far back as Conway means to 
stretch their date,’ I clamored for an inscription of the time of Virgil’s birth if 
it were to serve as evidence for his birthplace.? This point is not met by 
Conway. If Virgil was born at Pietole, his fame and his family could certainly 
have extended as far north as Casalpoglio and Calvisano at the time of his 
death in 19 B.c. Supposing that we knew on other evidence that he was born 
at Calvisano, the presence of an inscription with the name of Magius or 
Vergilius would corroborate that evidence. The inscription by itself could 
hardly be used as primary proof, unless indeed its date were as early as that of 
the poet’s birth, or unless it contained some obvious reference to him. But 
now that the evidence of antiquity—Probus and Suetonius-Donatus—makes 
for Pietole, the inscription which Jucundus found there clinches their evidence.” 

Conway is prepared, he states,'4 to accept an impartial investigation of the 
text, and if the reading triginta is proved impossible on textual grounds ‘to 


1 See In Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace, p. 75. 

2 Op, cit., pp. 95 $44. 

$ P. 100. 

4 Harv. Lect., pp. 21-22. 

5 Pp. 76. 

6 On p. 951 said: ‘ This inscription contains 
the name of Publius Magius, a member of the 
family of Virgil's mother.’ 

7 P, 162, n. 63. 

8 P, 75. He leaves it ‘with complete confi- 
dence’ to the judgment of epigraphists to say 


NO. II., VOL. XXVI. 


whether the inscriptions can be plausibly assigned 
to any date later than A.D. 50 and whether a date 
B.C. is not far more likely. One competent epi- 
graphist, Professor Egbert, has spoken. Perhaps 
others will disagree with his estimate. But I 
shall be greatly surprised, and wholesomely ad- 
monished, if the weight of authority favours a 
date as early as 70 (or 50) B.c, 

9 Op. cit., p. 100. 

10 See my statement on p. 105. 

il Pf, 71, 
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seek a site somewhere nearer Mantua.’ There must be a ridge stretching to 
the plains, he insists: there must be a view of mountains, and the land must 
stretch without interruption to some river-side—the Chiese, the Mincio, or the 
northern lagoon of Mantua. It must lie in some altitude where fagz could grow 
on the banks of the water. Still, one cannot get very far, he concludes, for the 
inscriptions at Calvisano and Casalpoglio hold one fast. Nothing, at any rate, 
can persuade him to move the farm as far as Pietole. If Probus had written 
‘three miles,’ then he would have been in conflict with Virgil’s own works. 

I have endeavoured to present an impartial investigation of the text, which 
lands us in the reading ‘three miles.’ If that be accepted, along with non 
procul, one had better come all the way to Pietole than hunt for something 
new. The alternative, for which Conway is evidently ready, is to declare 
Probus wrong, since he is in conflict with Virgil—that is to say, with one 
interpretation of Virgil’s pastoral descriptions. 

On this subject, Conway’s views have been considerably modified by the 
recent work of Léon Herrmann, Les Masques et Les Visages dans les Bucoliques de 
Virgile.1 This scholar has conceived and, apparently to his own satisfaction, 
demonstrated the novel idea that each pastoral name in the Bucolics stands for 
one and only one historical person, contemporary with Virgil, and that the 
poet is giving us, therefore, an elaborate comedy of his times, with elaborate 
innuendo. I will confess that I have not read M. Herrmann’s work through. I 
have read enough, however, to see what the rest of it must be like. 

The author’s first task is to make clear that the management of the 
eclogues is strictly chronological. For instance, Ecl/. I. was written before 
Ecl. III., ‘car celle-ci rappelle au v. 1 Meliboeus, au v. 3 le v. 74 de la 1° 
Bucolique.” This is surely the same Meliboeus, since in both cases his flock 
is denied the attribute of felicitas. I am disturbed, however, by the consider- 
ation that in Ecl. I. although the flock is infelix at the moment, it was altogether 
prosperous guondam, i.e. before its master was dispossessed. In Ecl. III. it is 
infelix because its master was neglecting it for an amour with Neaera. But 

felicitas (the master’s, not the flock’s) apparently occurred before his eviction. 
Further, to answer this writer according to his wisdom, we may argue that this 
cannot be the same Meliboeus, since in Ecl. III. the flock is called always 
unhappy, whereas in Ecl. I. we find that it had been happy, once upon a time. 

By arguments such as these, along with a clever manipulation of the real 
data—for M. Herrmann knows the ground—the chronological order of the 
eclogues is established. We may build on this firm foundation a little history 
of each of the characters in Virgil’s comedy. This is Amaryllis, the beloved of 
Corydon, and she was fond of chestnuts, with which her swain wisely presented 
her.* Now she, by Herrmann’s principle, is Amaryllis of Ecl. I., with whom 
Tityrus had a liaison after a less fortunate affair with Galatea, who made away 


1 Travaux de la Faculté de Philosophie et Letives pecus! I. 74: ite meae, felix quondam pecus, 
de l’ Université de Bruxelles, 1., 1930. ite capellae. Cf. Herrmann, of. cit., p. 13. 


2 III. 1: Dic mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus, $ II. 52: castameasque nuces, mea quas 
an Meliboei? III, 3: Infelix o semper, oues, Amaryllis amabat. 
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with his hard-earned savings. Herrmann would have us note that it is 
precisely chestnuts that Tityrus offers to Meliboeus.! There is a touching little 
domestic tragedy here, which Herrmann only partly illuminates. Amaryllis 
had pulled Tityrus’s estate together for him, but her fatal fondness for chest- 
nuts, known to the wily Corydon, proved her undoing. Or was there some 
justice on her side? Was it quite right for the hospitable Tityrus to bestow 
upon the émigré Meliboeus a whole pile of chestnuts originally collected for 
her? This is not the whole history of Amaryllis, who, according to M. Herr- 
mann, was most probably Plotia Heria,? with whom Virgil was said to have an 
amour—but it will be enough for most readers. 

The other shepherdess in Ecl. I., Galatea, is shepherdess throughout the 
Eclogues. M. Herrmann proves® there are not two (or more) Galateas, as the 
uninitiated might imagine, one of them a nymph. Virgil calls the maiden a 
nymph as a little joke, even as Horace does. On the famous scene in the 
Third Eclogue, where Galatea runs to the willows 


‘And hopes that she runs not unseen’ 
M. Herrmann observes :5 


‘ J’imagine que ce jour-la Galatea s’était baignée dans la riviére bordée 
des saules, derriére lesquels elle feignait de cacher sa nuditée. Elle jouait 
donc encore a la naiade, bien qu’elle ne fit, comme peut-étre Aeglé, qu’une 
mortelle audacieuse et lascive.’ 


Who shall say that the Bucolics makes stupid reading when treated to this new 
sort of allegorical interpretation? Galatea becomes quelqu’une. She was the 
mistress first of Tityrus (=Q. Caecilius Epirota), then of Corydon (Valgius 
Rufus), then of Damon (= Licinius Calvus), with whom she played nymph as 
above explained. He took a trip to Greece—here Horace helps us out °—with 
some high personage. Her station was that of a courtesan, and M. Herrmann 
is inclined to identify her—‘je serais tenté’—with a certain Servilia, the 
mistress of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus; her surname, or nickname, be it 
added, is Nais.?. _I should accept this identification as not merely probable but 
certain had not M. Herrmann overlooked an important clue. Q. Caecilius 
Epirota, a person of unsavoury reputation, was a freedman of Atticus and tutor 
to his daughter, the wife of Agrippa, with whom he anticipated the conduct of 
Abelard by more than ten centuries. He was a friend of Gallus—one reason 
why Gallus lost the Emperor’s favour—and after Gallus’s death he opened a 
school for boys where for the first time he taught Virgil and other modern 
poets.® Clearly, Galatea must be Agrippa’s wife, whose career thus rivals that 
of the Julias. Or seeing that the younger Julia was also married to Agrippa, 
is not Galatea she? Possibly we should have to rearrange a few dates to 


3 P. 144. 
4 Carm. III, 27, though I confess I cannot see 


1 I, 81: castaneae molles et pressi copia lactis. 
I forget whether Herrmann has noted that the 


word comes in exactly the same place in the _ the joke. 
§ P. 145. 
7 Suet. Nero 3. 


6 Loc. cit. 
®* Suet. Gram. 16, 


verse in Ecl, II. 52. Q.E.D. 
2 Op. cit., p. 142. 
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establish this coincidence, but M. Herrmann would be equal to the task. 
Unhappily he has not quite appreciated the significance of the Ninth Eclogue, 
where Menalcas (Virgil, of course) invites Galatea to leave the waves :} 


huc ades, o Galatea; quis est nam ludus in undis? 


These are not, however, the words of Virgil himself, but of Tityrus, who is 
addressed in I. 23. It is Q. Caecilius Epirota speaking. He is reminding 
Agrippa’s wife, who is taking a dip in the sea, that it is time for their lesson, 
or, as he puts it, ‘ How can I hold school (ludus) in the waves?’ It further is 
significant that Tityrus is warned (1. 24) to steer clear of the butting goat. 
This is obviously Agrippa—and explains why the great general, when this 
allegory was explained to him, sought to embroil the poet and his patron.” 

I will not pause for the evidence—as convincing as that which I have just 
manufactured—that Catullus is the hero (Daphnis) of the Fifth Eclogue*— 
it enabled us, incidentally, to discover the real date of Catullus’s death—or for 
the proof that Meliboeus is P. Valerius Cato, who after eviction at Mantua 
began life again on the banks of the Galaesus—being obviously the old 
gardener of whom Virgil sings in the Georgics.* I will emphasize particularly 
the discovery that the Bucolics is a Chronique Scandaleuse in disguise, and regret 
that Ovid had not appreciated that fact when he penned his apology to the 
Emperor from Tomi. If Augustus had known how to read the Eclogues, 
Virgil might have ended his days in the same place. 

I have dealt jocosely with M. Herrmann’s work, since, on a charitable 
interpretation, it is the work of a wit qut s’amuse, in the fashion of Pope in 
Scribblerus’s notes on the Dunciad. But the book is the first of an apparently 
sober series published by the University of Brussels. If soberly intended, Les 
Masques et Les Visages should interest a psychoanalyst. He will discover in its 
author an acute case of identification-complex, which should prompt him soon 
either to rediscover the lost decades of Livy or to solve the Bacon-Shakespere 
problem. 

That a scholar like Conway can take any stock in such a work is past 
belief. He naturally does not agree with everything, but he finds that the 
main thesis (that each pastoral name stands for one historical character) is 
established with ‘a considerable success.’ So successful is it, in fact, that 
Conway believes that ‘the evidence bearing directly on the question’ of the 
site of Virgil’s birthplace has been ‘considerably diminished’ as a result of 
Herrmann's work, and no longer ventures to find anything about the farm in 
the First Eciogue. I am sorry for that. 

In the little book that described the quest of Virgil’s birthplace, my treat- 
ment was so discursive and intermittent that I can hardly blame my friend for 
thinking® that I had not made up my mind between ‘three different alterna- 


tives.’ Let me speak clearly if I can. The most important consideration is 
1 L. 39. 3 P. 107. 
2 Vita Donati, ed. Brummer, of. cit., p. 10, 4 IV. 116-148. 

1, 180. 5 P. 67. 
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what he calls the first alternative, the belief that the scenery of the Bucolics is 
Arcadian, derived primarily from Virgil’s imagination, into which many 
elements have entered ; some are derived from the poetry he had read, some 
from fair scenes he had visited elsewhere, some from the sights and sounds of 
his own countryside. There are doubtless local touches in the Bucolics—that 
is one of their charms—even though this feature was no guide to Virgil when 
he arranged his poems in their given order.’ I quite agree with Conway’s 
suggestion that if this is true it may be ‘ superfluous to write books in order to 
identify the farm’*—that is, on the basis of the description in the Bucolitcs. 
We have something else to do, however, than ‘ thankfully accept a mediaeval 
tradition as our only guide.’ It is not our only guide. Our starting-point, as 
I hope I have shown, is ancient evidence of an external sort. Having fixed 
that, we may proceed to interpret Virgil. 

The second alternative that confronted me was, after all, a literal inter- 
pretation of the lines in the Ninth Eclogue that describe the land apparently 
saved by Menalcas’s songs as reaching from the point where the hills descend 
into the plain and reach to the old beeches by the water.* This seems like 
definite description of local scenery, such as appears in Virgil’s Arcadia to 
give it the strength and sweetness of familiarity. But has Virgil his own 
farm in mind? Here is the point at which indeed I doubt. Here is where a 
different explanation may bein place. Following the ancient commentators, 
I suggested, as others have done,‘ that Virgil may be describing all the land 
that Mantua lost when Octavius Musa measured off fifteen miles of Mantuan 
territory and gave it to Cremona. That left for Mantua, as my calculation 
showed, just about three Roman miles, the amount that Alfenus Varus was 
instructed to leave, although that worthy cut down the citizens to their 
marshes. The lines in the eclogue might well be applied to the whole stretch 
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1 On this point see The Magical Art of Virgil, 
pp. 160-162. I would here apologize to Conway 
for misconceiving his views on the local element 
in the Bucolics. I am glad to find (p. 66) that not 
all the topics discussed in Eclogues with odd 
numbers were restricted to North Italy. 

2 P. 67. 

3 IX. 7: Certe equidem audieram, qua se sub- 
ducere colles| incipiunt mollique iugum demittere 
cliuo, | usque ad aquam et ueteres, iam fracta 
cacumina, fagos, | omnia carminibus uestrum 
seruasse Menalcan. 

4 See op. cit., pp. 113 sqq. 

5 Ibid., with notes 74 and 75, which quote 
Servius on Eel, IX. 7 and 10. Conway asserts 
(p. 68, note 1) that these passages in Servius are 
not so clear as I make them out, and that I dis- 
regarded his note on pp. 19, footnote, and 33-34. 
I had studied both places in his article carefully, 
but had not called attention to them, finding the 
obscurity there rather than in Servius. He also 
explains (p. 68, note 1) that his reason for not 
citing the alternate interpretation of Servius (au 


Vergilii tantum agrum, aut totius Mantuae esse de- 
scriptum) was because it did not seem ‘to contribute 
anything to our knowledge.’ He finds the note 
VESTRUM MENALCAN : ‘id est uestrum Vergilium 
cuius causa agri Mantuanis redditi sunt ’ obscure 
because if Servius meant ‘omnis ager’ he ought 
not to have said merely agri. But the statement 
‘the Mantuans had their estate restored’ seems 
general enough, especially with agrum. . . totius 
Mantuae in the note immediately preceding. 
Conway adds that if Servius did mean that, then 
he is wrong, since we know from the passage in 
the Georgics (II. 128), which I later quoted, that 
Mantua did lose some land after all. But 
Servius’s comment is pointed at the situation 
in the Ninth Eclogue, not at the ultimate event. 
Menalcas had apparently saved omnia carminibus 
(whether omnia means all of Virgil’s farm or all 
the Mantuan territory), but now the new injustice 
had been wrought and Moeris driven from his 
master’s estate. Again it is Conway, not Servius, 
who confuses the account. 
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of Mantuan territory thus appropriated, the hills being those on the north and 
the water the lagoon about Mantua. Whether the lagoon extended to the 
north of the city at that time or not is immaterial.! Virgil’s description is 
general, and adequate for his meaning. If this is the meaning, and the only 
meaning, of the passage, it tells us nothing of the scenery on the farm. Still, 
if the farm was at Pietole, it would certainly be ‘on the firing-line’ after the 
action of Octavius Musa, and it would have been ‘gobbled up’ by Alfenus 
Varus, since it lay outside the marshes. Conway argues that the farm lay in 
the territory between Mantua and Cremona, and that the land measured off 
from Cremona could not have extended to the farther side of Mantua.? I quite 
agree. Pietole lies to the south of the city and somewhat to the east, but it is 
not on the farther side. The natural limit of the measured land, north and 
south, is the River Mincio, and Pietole is on its western bank. The three-mile 
circle prescribed for Alfenus Varus would begin with the river on the north and 
stop at the river on the south—and the farm would be on the firing-line.* 

Another literal interpretation of the lines in the Ninth Eclogue is that the 
poet means to paint an actual picture of his farm. So Servius in the first of 
his explanations. If this is so, the commentator’s notes on Octavius Musa and 
Alfenus Varus lose nothing of their importance. They still show how much 
land was measured off and where. The farm itself now is described, and now 
as before is in the dangerous district. The question is whether the description 
of the farm can be accommodated to the landscape of Pietole. 

I had the pleasure last summer, as I have said, of inspecting the ancient 
Pietole again under the able guidance of Professor Nardi and our genial 
host Avv. Hugo Prati. I cannot share Conway’s conviction that under no 
circumstances could the farm have been located at Pietole. The elevation 
known as Mons Virgilii answers well enough to his colles, while the gravel that 
I had thought more appropiate for Carpenedolo than Pietole* was shown me— 
a glacial deposit it is—on the banks of the Mincio, which are likewise fringed 
with slimy reeds. Of course these details are taken from the First Eclogue ;® 
the farm there described is now, at the wave of M. Herrmann’s thyrsus, 
abandoned by Professor Conway to Q. Caecilius Epirota, or at least is denied 


1 Conway criticizes as ‘vague and quite un- had some distance to go from Pietole, some 
documented ’ the statement of Nardi that before twenty-three miles away. But it was not much 
the operations of Pitentino the only lagoon was__— better at Carpenedolo, as he started off ‘with 
to the south-east of Mantua (Giov. d. Virg., shining, morning face’ for a tramp of nearly 
p. 109). He will find plenty of documentation seventeen miles from farm toschoolroom. I had 
in the revised edition of this work translated by always supposed that Virgil lived in Cremona, 
Mrs. Rand, pp. 130 sq. whether with his family or not, during his early 

2 P. 66. schooldays. (Brummer, Vitae Vergilianae, p. 2: 

* One of Conway's remarks (ibid.) I fail to initia aetatis Cremonae egit usque ad virilem 
understand. ‘We know,’ he says, ‘that Vergil togam.) I confess I do not get Conway’s 
himself, asasmall boy, wenttoschoolatCremona meaning. 

(not at Mantua), and this is less likely to have 4 Op. cit., p. 78. 

happened if his home was east of Mantua than 5 I. 46: Fortunate senex, ergo tua rura mane- 
if it lay somewhere west of it, on the Cremona __ bunt | et tibi magna satis, quamuis lapis omnia 
side.’ Just why? Did he trudge to and from _nudus | limosoque palus obducat pascua iunco. 
school every day? If so, I will admit that he 
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to Virgil. But the feeling of home is as strong in the First Eclogue as in the 
Ninth, and more beautifully expressed—small estate it is, but dear. We can 
find such a place more easily at Pietole than at Carpenedolo, where one travels 
a mile and a quarter from the ridge to get to the waters that bound the farm, 
i.e. the River Chiese, which Virgil nowhere mentions.’ It is dangerous indeed 
to find suggestions of Virgil’s farm in the Ninth Eclogue and not in the First. 
Conway is decidediy prejudiced against the scenery of Pietole. It still is to 
him ‘dismally marshy’? and nothing more. I had hoped that at least the 
photographs shown in my little book would dispel something of this unfair 
indictment. Of course the landscape of Pietole is no match for that in the 
Eclogues. But neither is that of Carpenedolo—not by a long shot. If memory 
serves me correctly, there is no view of distant mountains from Carpenedolo. 
One waits for Calvisano to get that, and even then not over impressively. At 
our first visit to Mantua, I was impressed with the appearance of distant 
mountains in a painting by Domenico Morone,‘* representing a scene in the 
city itself. The guide told me that the mountains beyond Verona could indeed 
be seen from Mantua. Of course I feared a Mantuan bringing information that 
might rebound to Pietole, but when, early in the morning of our visit with the 
Signori Prati, Nardi took me to the casement I had to believe my eyes. There 
they were on the horizon, the mountains beyond Verona, large and glistening 
clear. And later I saw them from the banks of the Mincio. Virgil did not 
have to stir from Pietole to know what mountains were. 

One local touch was treated in a gingerly fashion by Conway in his earlier 
article, and he still does not seem to understand its importance—I mean the 
tomb of Bianor, founder of Mantua. Moeris and Lycidas are trudging on to 
town, and at the half-way point the tomb of Bianor just comes into sight.® 
The aequor is silent, the breezes have ceased to murmur, and the younger 
shepherd suggests that they rest on a pile of leaves and sing. Or if there is 
fear of rain ere nightfall, let them go singing all the way; and to give his 
elder better voice for song he offers to ease him of his burden, the kids he has 
been carrying. 

With Carpenedolo ever in mind, Conway remarks:’ ‘Surely no one can 

. suppose that the whole length of the journey . . . in the middle of which 
one of them begs for a rest is a distance of no more than two English miles.’ 
He infers that Moeris has been on his journey since the beginning of the day, 

1 In Quest of Virgil's Birthplace, pp. 76 sq. The name occurs only here, In the other pas- 
Whatever else is true, no reader of the Eclogues sage (Aen. X. 199) the name of the founder is 
can fail to feel that the farm was not too far given as Oenus, who in Servius’s note is iden- 


from Virgil’s beloved Mincio, tified with Bianor. Since I supplied this informa- 
2 P. 67. tion in n, 36, I hope no great harm was done by 
3 See pp. 46-65. Other views that I took last my careless statement. 

summer are reproduced in Nardi’s Breve Guida 6 Ecl. 1X. 60: incipit apparere, That means, 

al Paese Natio di Virgilio, Mantua, 1930. according to Conway (p. 70), that it ‘was to be 
4 P. 45. seen from far.’ How far? A mile away is far 
’ Conway (p. 70) rightly objects to my state- enough for the first sight of a monument. 

ment (p. 61) that ‘Bianor was the founder of 7 P. 69. 

Mantua and is mentioned by Virgil elsewhere.’ 
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and that now it is presumably midday, ‘when walking is harder without a 
breeze.’ 

The implications in this interpretation are almost comic. Lycidas does 
not ‘beg for a rest ’—‘ Really, my dear Moeris, I’ve got to sit down ’—but he 
wants at all costs to get more song from Moeris, who after giving tantalizing 
bits of Menalcas’s verse has said he is too old to sing more. So Lycidas 
points to the aequor, which is calm, and notes that there are no disturbing 
winds, and that there is a comfortable heap of leaves on which to sit down— 
‘We'll get to town in time despite the interruption. So put the kids down, 
and let me listen.’ These various temptations are artfully put, but the old 
man is determined to keep on. ‘ Well, then, let me carry the kids,’ pleads the 
courteous Lycidas. ‘Then you surely can sing for me.’ ‘No, no, my lad. 
Forward, march. Better our songs when the master has returned.’ 

I submit that for an old man bearing two kids a walk of even two miles to 
town is enough, and that if he had come full fourteen miles to the half-way point 
he would be only too glad to accept Lycidas’s invitation. Conway, for once 
is inclined to think that Virgil is ‘ romancing ’—to use his favourite expression— 
here, since the passage obviously echoes the familiar lines in the Seventh Idyll 
of Theocritus. I should say that he has cleverly made use of Theocritus for a 
local touch. However, courteously acceding to my apparent request for a 
literal explanation, Conway points out that in trigonometry one can see all the 
way from Carpenedolo to Mantua. But if woods and turns of the road 
intervene, what becomes of trigonometry? Surely his own experience will 
remind him that no monument of Mantua to-day, much less in Virgil’s time, 
can be seen fourteen miles away on the road to Carpenedolo. What does 
aequor mean? He is ready to accept the explanation of Servius, which I 
favoured, that the Mantuan lagoon is meant. It could be seen for some 
distance—but hardly for fourteen miles! Conway plays safe by asserting that 
the words do not imply that the water was necessarily visible. Lycidas is 
appealing, he thinks, to the better evidence of the tree-tops, which, as I 
readily admit, were doubtless abundant there, and which gave no sign of 
stirring wind. He is reminding Moeris only incidentally, infers Conway, that 
the Mantuan lagoon, fourteen miles away, was also unruffled. If that is so, 
the lagoon is somewhat lugged in. And what, I ask, does #ibt mean in the 


verse 
et nunc omne tibi stratum silet aequor ? 


Virgil is not fond of otiose expression. Tibi is accompanied by a gesture. 
The shepherd points out the calm on the water as the breeze dies down. The 
time, I should infer, is near the quiet hour of sundown. I referred in my 
book to that half-way point on the road from Pietole, at which, of a sudden, 
the cathedral and other buildings of Mantua came into clear view across the 
lagoon.’ I thought at once of the scene in the Ninth Eclogue. The tomb of 
Bianor could readily have been visible at that point. This scene has local 
* P. 6. 
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flavour, if anything in the Eclogues has. ‘However these details may be 
judged,’ remarks Conway,! ‘the result for my purpose is unimportant.’ Let 
us say that the result must be neglected, with an appeal to ‘romancing’ on 
Virgil’s part, if one is determined at all costs to conduct Moeris to the city 
from Carpenedolo. Such treatment is extraordinarily mal a@ propos in an 
eclogue in which the other details, for Conway, are eminently local and which, 
in fact, should Probus’s triginta fail him, furnishes the final evidence ‘ from 
Virgil’s own statements’ for his view.2, This tomb of Bianor is very much in 
the way. One had better demolish it, as Conway tries to do. 

I will leave further discussion of the site at Pietole to the real experts, 
those who know every inch of the ground in that region. I would say merely 
by way of summary of my own views that local scenery is one element in 
Virgil’s delightful Arcadia, and that it may be possible for us here and there to 
detect the spots that he describes, or by putting together various bits of 
description to picture the appearance of the farm of which he may (or may not) 
have been dispossessed and which may (or may not) have been his birthplace. 
That being my ultimate credo in the matter, there is no inconsistency in 
attempting, with the help of the ancient commentators, to find these definite 
pictures, and in not being disappointed if the search leads to no certainty. As 
to the ager described in the Ninth Eclogue, whether that of the poet or of his 
city, I would leave the matter, as Servius did (aut... aut). 

There has recently appeared an important ‘ Note on Virgil, Eclogues I. and 
IX.,4 by a most careful scholar, President A. S. Pease of Amherst College. 
He compares Virgil’s methods with those of an admirable American poet, 
Robert Frost. Finding difficulty in identifying the scenery in the poem 
called ‘The Mountain,’ which describes a region well known to President 
Pease, he found from the poet that no photograph had been intended, but an 
ideal picture in which several Vermont and New Hampshire sites had been 
introduced, and that in other works of the poet there is a similar blending of 
scenery. President Pease aptly concludes that ‘ Virgil may have done the same 


thing,’ and further that 


‘instead of describing, in allegorical guise, particular events in his own 
life and on his own farm, he combined, under the experiences of typical 
figures, such as Tityrus and Menalcas, bits of what he had observed in the 


region about him.’ 


The matter could not be better put. While, once more, the comparison of 
Virgil’s landscape with the scenery about Mantua is a profitable topic of 
research, I am forced to conclude that my friend Conway’s identification 
of Andes with Carpenedolo can never be established from Virgil’s words, or 


Birthplace, ibid., 1. 1, 28-29, and his forthcoming 
La Tradizione Virgiliana di Pietole e suot Funda- 

3 Cf, Nardi’s Breve Guida, to which I have menti—a review of Dal Zctto’s Vicus Andicus—of 
referred, his Nuove Ricerche sul Paese Natale di which he kindly favoured me with an advance 


Virgilio (Estratto dal N. 2 di Virgiliana, Mantua, copy. 
I, 2 [1930], 3-16), hisreview of Jn Quest of Virgil's 4 Classical Journal, XXVI. (1931), 538-540. 


1 P. 70. 
2 P. 72. 
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from the other arguments that he has brought forward. He deserves the 
gratitude of scholars for raising the issue in so entertaining a fashion and for 
demonstrating the necessity of studying the scenery that the boy Virgil knew, 
if we would appreciate the nature of his pastorals. I hope that a clear majority 
of competent critics will decide this issue, which concerns not merely the place 
of the poet’s birth but the character of his art, once for all. 


Virgil deserves his 
repose. Nascatur in pace / 


E. K. Ranp. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 
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ANTONY’S LEGIONS. 


IT is important to ascertain whether in the Actium campaign Antony 
really had only the small proportion of Italian legionaries sometimes assigned 
to him,’ and this can only be done by analyzing his legionary figures from 
Philippi onwards. Unfortunately, though Appian is usually quite clear, he 
omits one figure at the very start, which prevents one treating the matter 
synthetically; so one must analyze backwards from Antony’s legionary coins. 

These coins were assigned by Grueber to 32-1 B.c.,? but they may have 
extended over more than two years. Grueber negatived the view of de Salis, 
that they extended from 39 to 31, on the ground of their ‘uniformity of 
type and similarity of fabric’; but this could be accounted for if, as indeed 
Grueber suggested, the whole were struck in one mint, while the historical 
reasons for thinking they began before 32 (though certainly not in 39) are 
strong. For J. Kromayer has shown, from the effect upon Octavian, that 
Antony’s arming certainly belongs to the latter part of 35;° and I take it that 
all his new legions were in existence by spring 34, and that the coins started 
about that time. The coins show 30 legions, numbered 1 to 30; the series 
belonging to 8 legions, numbers I and 24-30, are rare,* those of the other 22 
are common. The only explanation of this so far is Kromayer’s :* the 8 rare 
series are the 8 new legions. This is improbable for many reasons: (a) the 
number 1 cannot well be a new legion; (d) three of the new legions are explicitly 
dated to summer 35,° so the 22 series which are common must then have been 
going on for many years previously, which I fancy no numismatist would 
accept; and (c) the question of the two legions completely destroyed by the 
Parthians in Media in 36. Two of the new legions must have replaced these 
two and borne the same numbers (for on the coins no numbers between I and 
30 are missing); but as the coins know nothing of old or new, but merely give 
numbers, these two numbers should be as common as any, so the equation 
8 rare series = 8 new legions breaks down. Apart from this, (a) seems decisive 
by itself. We must therefore start afresh—that is, the explanation of the 
8 rare series must be not temporal, but geographical ; it has to do with where 
the legions were stationed. From spring 36 onward the bulk of Antony’s army 
was fighting somewhere in Asia ;’ we have to find 8 legions which were doing 


1 For example, J. Kromayer, Hermes XXXIII, 5 Op. cit., p. 29; followed by V. Gardthausen, 
1898, p. 68, says that more than half his army Avgustus,I, i, p. 354. 
was Graeco-Asiatic ; T. Rice Holmes, The Archi- 6 The three taken over from Sextus Pompey ; 
tect of the Roman Empire, p. 147, says ‘two-thirds App. B.C. V, 571, 598. 
of the legionaries were Orientals.’ ? 36: Parthian war ; wintered in Syria. 35: 
2 H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Reman Republicin campaign against Sextus Pompey; wintered in 
the British Museum II, rgto, p. 526. Syria. 34: conquest of Armenia; army stayed 
* Of. cit., pp. 17 sqq. in Armenia, and was brought back about Novem- 


4 Grueber, 7b., p. 528. Mr. H. Mattingly ber, 33. 
kindly informed me that this is still so. 
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something else. One is clearly the legion left at Jerusalem in 37 with Herod,’ 
and probably not withdrawn till 32, if then® (perhaps Herod paid it) ; and the 
other 7 can only represent the army of Macedonia, which must have had 
a separate organization ; how completely it stood apart is shown by the fact 
that, after Appian ends, our remaining (inferior) sources, concerned with events 
in Asia, never mention it.2 Prior to the Actium campaign, then, the army of 
Macedonia was presumably 7 legions (I will come to the question of the 
legionary numbers presently), and from this hypothesis, which we shall find 
that the story confirms, we can work backwards. 

I assume, as everyone now does, that the number of legions Antony took 
to Media against the Parthians in 36 (including Canidius’ force) was 16.4 To 
make up this number he had in Asia the army Ventidius had had in 39 and 
38, subsequently (38-7) commanded by Sosius, and Domitius’ two legions in 
Bithynia.° Ventidius’ army was 11 legions,® but one was detached in 37 and 
stationed at Jerusalem ; at the end of 37, therefore, Antony had available in 
Asia 10 plus 2 legions only, and must have brought 4 from elsewhere. 

To find these 4 legions we must go back to the state of things after the 
peace of Brundisium, when early in 39 Antony divided his army between his 
two best generals, sending Ventidius with 11 legions against Labienus and the 
Parthians, and Pollio with an unknown force against the Parthini and Illyria. 
After Pollio’s successful campaign Antony divided Pollio’s army (presumably 
this refers to the year 38), leaving part to watch the Parthini and the 
Dardanians, and stationing part in Epirus.” He wanted 4 more legions for his 
Parthian campaign (which was meant to begin with an invasion of Armenia in 
38, but could not), and sent for them to Africa,* not knowing that Lepidus 
had secured his 4 legions in Africa (these 4, therefore, do not have to be 
further considered). But as in 37 he did bring to Asia 4 more legions for his 
Parthian campaign of 36, these can only be the legions from Epirus, which had 
been stationed there to be handy ;® and the rest of Pollio’s army must be the 
7 legions which continued to form the army of Macedonia ; that is, early in 39 
Antony had given to Pollio 11 legions, the same number as to Ventidius. 
After the peace of Brundisium, therefore, Antony had 22 legions of his own, 
besides the two which Domitius brought him shortly before the peace, and 
which after the peace were sent with Domitius to Bithynia. 

I go back now to the Perusine war. At this time Antony had 13 legions 
in Italy under Ventidius, Pollio, and Plancus,” and 11 in Gaul under Calenus ;4 
Appian is explicit that these were different forces.12 Plancus’ command was 
on a different footing from the rest; it formed no part of Antony's original 


1 Jos. Ant. XV, 72. 5 For these two legions see App. V, 104, 
2 If Plut. Ant. 71 be correct, it was still there’ 233-4. 


in 30; but this is so unlikely that Plutarch must 6 Jos. Ant, XIV, 468 [16, 1], after Sosius took 
be taken to mean Herod’s own troops, over. 

? Unfortunately Kromayer, op. cit., also over- 7 App. B.C. V. 320. 8 Jb, 321. 
looked it, which affects some of his conclusions. % Ib. 320. 10 Jb, 208. 

4 The source-figures are fully discussed by 11 Jb. 213, 215. 


Kromayer, 10., p. 23. 


12 Jb. 213, ddA & 'Avtwviov orpary. 
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troops, but had been raised during the war by Fulvia.t_ Plancus lost 2 legions 
to Agrippa,? and the rest of his command was taken over by Ventidius,? 
giving Ventidius and Pollio 11 legions (13 minus 2) between them; of these, 7 
were Pollio’s (Vell. II, 76, 2). Octavian got Calenus’ rr legions.* 

He was entitled to keep two of them, for after Philippi Antony had 
borrowed two from him, to be repaid from Calenus’ force. But it was the 
loss of the other g legions of Calenus which made Antony think of war ;° con- 
sequently (though it is not recorded) the peace of Brundisium must have 
contained a provision that Octavian should return these g legions to Antony, 
for he certainly would not have made peace without them. But Octavian had 
given 6 of Antony’s legions to Lepidus ;’ it will appear that these 6 were 4 of 
Calenus’ and the two which Agrippa had taken from Plancus, and which were 
only new recruits. Octavian therefore could only give back 5 of Calenus’ 
legions to Antony, and had to owe him 4. We know that he did owe 4, 
because after the peace of Tarentum he renewed his promise to pay Antony 
these 4 legions. This proves that, of the 6 legions given by Octavian to 
Lepidus, Antony only claimed 4, and this in turn is only explicable if two of 
the 6—the two Antony did not claim—were Plancus’; Antony’s reason was 
that Plancus’ legions were not his (Antony’s) own, but Fulvia’s, and as between 
Fulvia and Octavian he held that Octavian was justified in what he had done. 
After the peace, then, Antony had (apart from Domitius’ 2) 16 legions, i.e. 
11 of Ventidius-Pollio and 5 once Calenus’, returned to him by Octavian. 
(The 4 Octavian continued to owe him he never got, and they fall out of the 
story.) But we have seen already that he really had, not 16, but 22. The 
other 6 are accounted for by Appian’s statement that before the peace Antony 
summoned to Italy his army from Macedonia ;* early in 40, therefore, that 
army was 6 legions. 

I go back nowto Philippi. After the battle the two triumvirs kept on foot 
11 legions, partly (it is not known how far) Cassius’ men; Antony’s share was 
6, but he borrowed 2 more from Octavian, to be repaid out of Calenus’ force 
(it has already been seen that they were repaid).’° Part of these 8 legions he 
left in Macedonia with Censorinus to deal with Cassius’ allies, the Parthini; 
Censorinus defeated the attempt of the Parthini to invade Macedonia, and 
triumphed January 1, 39." The rest of these 8 legions Antony took with him 
to Asia; when late in 41 he went to Alexandria he left them in Syria with 
Saxa, and early in 40, when the Parthians invaded Syria, they were destroyed 
or (being Cassius’ men) deserted to Labienus;!* the Parthians got their eagles,”® 
and these legions ceased to exist. It is here that Appian has the omission to 
which I referred; he does not say how Antony divided the 8 legions he kept 


1 App. B.C. V, 130. 2 Ib. 209. Appian. 

3 Jb. 211. 4 Ib. 213-15. 9 App. V, 243. 10 Jb. 13, 14. 

5 App. V, 14; Dio XLVIII, 2, 3. 11 Plut. Ant. 24; C.I.L. 1, 2nd ed., p. 461; see 
6 App. V, 247. 7 1b, 223. V. Gardthausen, Augustus II, p. 236. 

8 Jb. 396, called 20,000 men, Plutarch, Ant. 35, 12 App. V, 42; Dio XLVIII, 25, 2 sqq. 


says 2 legions, but this cannot stand against 18 Mon. Ancyr. V, 40-3 (138). 
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after Philippi. We have now seen that Censorinus had 6 in Macedonia, so 
that 2 were lost with Saxa. 

Thanks therefore to Appian’s careful figures, the story, based on the 
hypothesis that before the Actium campaign the army of Macedonia consisted 
of 7 legions, is perfectly clear and consistent from 42 to 35; and this shows 
that the hypothesis of 7 legions in Macedonia is correct. From the peace of 
Brundisium, therefore, to 36 Antony had 24 legions (22 plus Domitius’ 2) ; he 
lost 2 in Media in 36, and in 35 he got 3 from Sextus and raised 5 new ones, 
making the 30 of the legionary coins. It may be assumed that the 24 legions 
which he had from 40 onwards were numbered I to 24; of the 8 new ones of 
35, two bore the numbers of the two lost in Media, and the other 6 were 
numbered 25 to 30. 

I have supposed that 7 of the 8 rare series belonged to the army of 
Macedonia. But the 7 legions of that army had been in Macedonia (or Illyria) 
since 39; and 6 of the rare series, 25 to 30, must from the numbers be new 
legions. The deduction is that in winter 35-4 Antony brought 6 of the 7 
veteran legions of Macedonia to Asia and replaced them in Macedonia by 
6 new ones, numbers 25-30; Censorinus’ 6 legions had presumably been at 
about full strength in 42, and in 35 the Macedonian legions were anyhow 
stronger than those which had been in the Parthian war. Numbers 1 and 24 
were then the 7th legion in Macedonia and the legion at Jerusalem; which was 
which cannot be said. 

I can now consider the Actium campaign. In spring 32 Antony had 22 
old legions and 8 new ones. Of the old, the majority were his own veterans, 
going back to the armies of Censorinus, Pollio, Ventidius, and Calenus— 
veterans in fact, whether technically so or not; Domitius’ 2 legions had 
anyhow seen 10 years’ service; those originally of Plancus—probably 1, or 2 at 
the outside—had seen 8 years’ service; the worst of them were by now seasoned 
troops. Naturally in 32 Antony would take the 19 best to Greece;' pre- 
sumably therefore he took the 7 of the former army of Macedonia, which had 
suffered less than the rest, and 12 from the army which had invaded Parthia 

in 36, the best army, says Plutarch (Ant. 43), which that age saw. Of the 
1 legions not in Greece, 4 were in Cyrene,” and the other 7 were divided 
between Alexandria, Syria, and Macedonia (for the northern frontier could not 
be left unguarded),* but in what proportions cannot be said. Of these 11 
legions, the 8 new ones did contain many Greeks and Asiatics;* but that has 
nothing to do with the army Antony led against Octavian. The question here 
is, to what extent (if any) he made good, by incorporating new recruits, the 
losses which 12 of the legions of his army in Greece had suffered in the in- 
vasion of Parthia. 

The 16 legions with Antony in Media in 36 totalled 60,000 men, or 3,750 


1 The number, 19, in Plut, Ant. 68 isthe cam- and 3 in Syria (this has usually been followed 
paign total. since), has again forgotten Macedonia. 
2 The eighth was one ; Grueber II, p. 583. “ On the epigraphic evidence see O. Cuntz, 
’ Kromayer, who suggests 4 in Alexandria /Jahresh. XXV, 1930, p. 70. 
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to a legion, about three-quarter strength. His loss in this campaign was 
37 per cent. all over, which for the 16 legions would be 22,200 men.’ But 
two legions were annihilated; deducting these 7,500 men, we get a loss 
of 14,700 for the other 14 legions, or 12,600 for 12. But a disproportionate 
amount of fighting and loss must, in the nature of the case, have fallen 
on the cavalry and light-armed, and the cavalry is known to have lost 
40 per cent. (4,000 out of 10,000); so the figure for the losses of 12 legions 
may be called 12,000. As Octavia in 35 brought him 2,000 picked Italian 
troops,” this meant that he would have had to raise 10,000 men to restore these 
12 legions to their strength as at spring 36 (three-quarter strength). 

A very simple calculation shows that he did not do so. The tradition that 
Octavian’s infantry strength in the campaign was 80,000% must be taken as 
correct, for there is no reason to the contrary; the figure must have been well 
known, and no one had any interest in falsifying it. Even if we put his light- 
armed at an extremely low figure, this cannot mean over 75,000 legionaries ; 
probably it really means about 72,000,‘ or conceivably even 70,000. Now 
Octavian could have brought far more legionaries had he wished—he had 45 
legions by the end of 36—and therefore he brought only what he thought 
would suffice (they had to be fed by sea transport from Italy); but he was 
of course well informed concerning Antony’s strength, and he must have given 
himself some margin; only a fool would have underrated Antony’s veterans, 
and he was not a fool. Consequently Octavian’s figures make it incredible 
that Antony could have had more than some 65,000 legionaries. But if 
Antony had restored these 12 legions to three-quarter strength, 3,750 men 
apiece, then, even if we take the 7 Macedonian legions as /ow as possible, say 
4,000 men apiece, he would have had 73,000 legionaries as a minimum, and 
possibly more; and this simply will not do. Now to get 65,000 legionaries 
Antony only had to raise, not 10,000 men, but 2,000; these he could easily get 
from the Italians in the east—Caesar’s colonies® and the very numerous 
traders. It is however far more probable that the legions who were going 
to the front were not adulterated at all, and that his real legionary force was 
63,000 or thereabouts,® all well-seasoned Italian troops; and this becomes 
almost certain when it is remembered that his master Caesar never adulterated 
veteran legions, however low their numbers had become. I may note here 
that for the battle of Actium each commander shipped anything from 35,000 
to 40,000 legionaries. Octavian shipped 8 legions and 5 cohorts.’ Antony’s 
fleet, excluding Cleopatra’s squadron which was manned by her own mercen- 
aries, was some 340 ships of the line, not far from the average power of a 


1 Plut. Ant. 50, 51; Kromayer. op. cit., p. 27. Antony would be tolerably strong in light-armed. 
The percentage follows from Plutarch's figures, 5 As Sextus enrolled Italians from Caesar's 
the Armenian contingent being first deducted colony at Lampsacus, App. V, 570. 
from Antony’s total force. 6 The exact figure depends on the (unknown) 

32 Plut. Ant. 53. strength of the 7 Macedonian legions. Possibly 


3 Jb. 61. his aim was 60,000, the same figure as against 


* Crassus in 53 took 4,000 light-armed to Parthia. 
7 Orosius VI, 19, 8 (t.e. Livy). 


35,000 legionaries, and Octavian knew that 
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quinquereme, and a quinquereme carried 100-130 troops; this would give him 
about the same force, more than half of his legionaries. The 20,000 legion- 
aries whom Plutarch says he shipped obviously relate, like Livy’s 170 ships, to 
his right wing only, his own command. 

It follows that, in the Actium campaign, Antony had not 100,000 infantry, 
as Plutarch (Ant. 61) says, for certainly the client-kings did not bring some 
35,000 foot ; their primary business was to supply cavalry, and even of that 
they only brought small contingents (post); Antony, whose army was fed from 
Egypt, had to consider the question of supply as carefully as Octavian. He 
possibly did have more light-armed than his rival ;? but if we suppose an 
infantry total of 75,000, more or less, we are nearer the mark than Plutarch is. 
There can have been no question of Octavian being outnumbered. 

In conclusion, I may formulate the problem of Antony’s cavalry, as it has 
never been stated and is, I think, insoluble. He kept 10,000 horse after 
Philippi,® and took part to Asia with him, but how much cannot be said.* In 
the Perusine war Ventidius and his other generals had 6,500 horse;® whether 
part of this was part of the 10,000, and how much of it Antony ultimately 
secured, is unknown; he must have kept a cavalry force with the army in 
Macedonia, even if small, and must have had some loss in the battles of Saxa 
and Ventidius. In 36 he took to Media 10,000 Gallic and Spanish horse of his 
own,° that is of his original cavalry; as he needed all the cavalry he could get, 
and as he left Syria and Asia Minor bare of troops, he probably now had no 
more, unless in Macedonia. Of this 10,000 he brought back 6,000 only.?- Now 
in the Actium campaign Plutarch gives him 12,000 horse of his own, and in 
addition, it seems, the armies of the client-kings.* He could perhaps have 
recruited some cavalry outside their domains, in Thrace, Macedonia, Roman 
Syria; but for a generation the East had been drained, and it is extremely 
unlikely that he could have raised his own total to 12,000. Of the four chief 
client-kings, Amyntas of Galatia brought 2,000 horse ;? doubtless Archelaos 
of Cappadocia was called on for the same figure; Polemon of Pontus could 
only send a small force, as he was guarding the Upper Euphrates against a 
hostile Armenia, but he and the smaller dynasts from Thrace, Paphlagonia, 
the Amanus, and Emesa, could certainly send another 2,000;!° Herod and his 


1 See for all this Tarn, The Battle of Actium, 7 Ib. 50. 8 Jb. 61. 
J.R.S. XXI1, 1931, p. 173. ® Horace, Epode IX, 17-18. 
* For the invasion of Parthia, Antony, besides 10 T omit the supposed Median cavalry, though 


legionaries, his own cavalry, and the 16,000  itappearsin Plutarch’s list of auxiliaries (Ant. 61). 
Armenian horse, had 14,000 men to cover his Dio XLIX, 44 says that in 33 Antony exchanged 
own light-armed and the cavalry and light-armed some troops with the Median king, but subse- 
of the client kings (Plut. Ant.37). Astheclient- quently withdrew his own men without returning 
kings supplied 6,000 horse to the army of Actium his cavalry to the Mede; yet he asks us to 
(post), it follows that that army’s light-armed believe that, notwithstanding this treachery, the 
could not well exceed 10,000-12,000 at the very Mede remained faithful to Antony and his in- 
outside. Perhaps both sides had about 10,000. terests (LI, 5, 5). As Antony had officially 

3 App. V, 14. accused Octavian of not giving him the legions 


4 Only mentioned in the raid on Palmyra, promised him at Tarentum in exchange for the 
ib. 37, 38. ships he had given (Plut. Ant. 55), Dio’s story 
& Jb. 208. 6 Plut. Ant. 37. 


probably represents an attempt of someone to 
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army were not there. It seems then that, if Plutarch be right, Antony had 
18,000 horse or over—12,000 of his own and at least 6,000 of the client-kings— 
and this seems inconceivable; for in the two critical cavalry battles he was 
defeated each time by Octavian’s 12,000 horse, and on the second occasion the 
defection of Amyntas and his 2,000 Galatians sufficed to decide the day.’ It 
seems then that Plutarch must have reckoned the cavalry of the client-kings 
twice over; the scheme in his source may have been that Antony had 12,000 
all told—6,o00 of his own, brought back from Media, and 6,000 of the client- 
kings. But even this would not end the difficulty; for Antony had left some 
cavalry in Alexandria,” and he can hardly have left none in Syria, even if he 
trusted that the rebel Tiridates and the king of Media would between them 
hold Parthia. Perhaps he had more cavalry left in spring 36 than 10,000; 
perhaps he did raise some before 32 by recruiting; perhaps 12,000 in Greece 
(including client-kings) is a true total. But we have not really the material 
to Say. 

To sum up. In the Actium campaign, the legionaries of Antony’s army 
in Greece were all Italians and almost certainly all seasoned Italian troops. 
The light-armed and cavalry were of course not Italians, but nothing turns on 
this, as Octavian’s cavalry and light-armed, or the bulk of them, would not be 
Italians either. The only Greeks and Asiatics Antony had, apart from rowers, 
would be perhaps some 4,000 horse*® and an unknown number of his light- 
armed. Pictures of Antony meeting Octavian at the head of a motley half- 


Asiatic army do not belong to history. 
W. W. Tarn. 


INVERNESS. 


show that Antony had done much the same _ were primitive. 

thing ; it is on a level with the two untrue pro- 1 Horace, Joc. cit. 

paganda stories (charge and countercharge) that 2 Plut. Ant. 71 implies that what horse Antony 
Octavian had incited Artavasdes’ treachery to had there in 30 was his own, not Cleopatra’s. 
Antony, and that Antony had then captured 3 Assuming 12,000 horse, of which 6,000 were 


Artavasdes by treachery himself, The methods Antony’s own (Gauls and Spaniards) and 2,000 
of Graeco-Roman propaganda, though vigorous, were Galatians, 














MISCELLANEA—IX. 


1. Hesiop, fr. 96 (pap. Berol. 10560). This long fragment, which was 
published by Schubart and v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf in the Berliner Klasst- 
kertexte, 1907, and reprinted by Rzach in the Hesiods of 1908 and 1913, has 
hardly received the attention it deserves. I give the portion on which I 
comment : 

56 4 réxev “Eppiovnv xadrXA(Lcgupov év peydpoow 
aexrrov * mavtes dé Geoi Sixya Ovpov EPevto 
€& Epidos > bn yap Tore undeto Oéoxerna Epya 
Zevs uvriBpewéerns, petEar eat’ areipova yaiav 
60 tupBdkas, 75n 5€ yévos pepdrrar avOporav 
ToAXOy aictaaat, Tov dé mpopaciv pev OrEooat 
aruyas juléw|v iva pr Setr |otot Bporoicr 
réxva Ocav pu| yén yap of |Parpotow opavta, 
GAN’ oi pev wdKapes [Kal és boTepov] ws TO Tapos TrEp 
65 xepis an’ avOpwrear [| Biorov cali 70e Exwour. 
T[@ para dauvato dddra KatalOvntav avOpeTav 


lu aAyos etradyerv [sic] 


Zev[s ]was Exepce 
of jep. Set 
70 élri pact@ 


|] undé tis avdpov 
vnov € |weXatvdwv ere Bain 
yepow te Blinds te héptatos elvat 
nle kata0vntav avOpeTrer. 
75 [éc0a 8 énv doa 7’ €\aTi nal ormoca pérret Ecec bar 
[wdaot Oeptotevov péey|a pndetar nde yepaiper 
| Bovras watpos éoto | Atos vedeAnyepéetoto 
[ov ylalp tes ol a]pa 75¢’] 6tt dpdocacbar Ewerrev 
[ovre Ole@y paxapwv ote Ovntav avOpeTarv 
80 taut |oAXas aidn Keharas ato yadrxov ia[er|v 


‘al a , 
dvdpav npwwv év Sniothte TecovTwv. 


I print without notice the editors’ supplements and add my comments. 

59=«KaTtapeiEar. 63 puyén Rzach; yap, since xadAXos and eidos are 
unmetrical. The daughters of men required some attraction in the eyes of the 
téxva Oe@v. 66 so perhaps. 69 ? épafe, as 87. 70 ? wy mais eri pacTo. 
72 vnov Sé, not Te. 73 evXETO per, OF EVYOpEVOS. 74 ? OVpaVLMveY He OF OE. 
75 ’AmroAXAwv* dca 8’, since Apollo must be introduced. 80 yadAxor is subject. 
For dpafecOa with verb cf. h. Apoll. 402, Callim. Hec. 34. 38. 
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82 add’ obtrw TOTe TaTpos emnaOdvero dpevos opyiy 
ola re xp’ adecivovtes oheréporor Téxecot 
Jel Jrovr’ dvOpwro, rpatidwr & éreréprrer’ épwh 
85 wmartpos épicbevéos peyar’ avdpdor undopévoro. 
TONKA 8 ard BrAwOpav Sévdpwrv autovra yapate 
xeveTo kaa métnra, péeone 5é xaptros Epate 
mvetovtos Bopéao trepitapeves Ards ation. 
éCecxev 5¢ Oddacca, tpdpecne 5¢ rdvr’ amd Toto, 
gO Tpuyxecxev 5é pévos Bpdreov, psviOecxe 5é xaptrds 
apn év eiapwh Ste 7’ Arpuyos ovpece Tikes 
yains év xevOwave Tpit Ever tTpia Téxva. 
éapo|s wev cat’ Spos cal ava Spupa trucva cat brnv 
elow|y addvoxalwv Kal atexOaipwv matov avdpav 
95 ayKxea kal xynpods xata|Xo@pevos juata Tava .| 
xetuavos 5’ émrovtos bol 
KeiTat TOAN émiecadpevos | |pvAAa 
dewvos gis kata vata da| powwds 
arra wv vBpiorny Te Kail 
100 «ira Asos Sayva dnp[ 
Wuxn Tod y’ olin Kataneitre[Tat 
i & apd’ abtoyvrov Garap| nv rpifovea 
nBainv e[ |recpa cata yO ovos 
elow apavpwleica rob ? 


84 not réptrovr’ with ézrerépzrer’ in the same line; and what is the sense ? 
perhaps éAzovr’. Keep 8 (pap.) after mparidwv. 94 elow, not Hey: so 104, 
126. 95, so perhaps 102, Garduny, not Gdrapor, cf. € 432 Hesych. Oardayun- 
TpwyAn. 103 after 7Bainv we want é[Aé|revpa (not found) or o[Aéjrecpa, cf. 
avdporérerpa in Aeschylus, 6Aérespa in late Greek, dXeTHpa | 114. We dispense 
with roradtrat 102 (? trorjow). 


We open with a list of the suitors for Helen, of whom Menelaus prevailed 
mXeiota tropwv, and because Achilles was with Chiron on the mountain. The 
poet announces the birth of Hermione, and in the same line the divine reason 
for the Trojan war. This was to diminish the population of the earth, and on 
that account (rév mpodacw) the heroes were to be destroyed to prevent 
marriages of gods and mortals, that the gods might live as aforetime by them- 
selves. This design of Zeus (to lower the population) appears in the Cypria, 
fr. 1, but there the motive is pity for mankind: 1. 3 Zevds dé ‘dmv erence nai év 
muKivais tpatidera. | cuvOeTo Kovpica: avOpwrwv tauBwropa yaiay | piricoas 
Toréuou peyadrnv éptvy "Iksaxoio. Apollodorus, efit. 3. I, gives a choice of 
motives to glorify Helen 4 «aOdmep adda (iva) TO Tav HytOéwy yévos apOF 
(= érXéacas above). The loss of life in the Trojan war and the disappearance 
of dynasties required these explanations in the Greek mind. 

The next lines, very deficient, seem to describe the sufferings of the 











84 T. W. ALLEN 


Trojans, as regards successively children, men, and women. After this, with 
equal abruptness, we come to an unnamed personage in the present tense, who 
according to 82 add’ ovrw Tote watpos émncOdvero dpevds opunv seems to be 
Apollo. His name must be introduced somewhere, perhaps in 76 as avros 
0 DoiBos pév or 8n; but Rzach’s maou Oeysorevwv from h. Apoll. 75, 115, is 
neat and provides construction. I therefore attempt to put it into 75. Why 
Apollo intervenes is not clear. Did Zeus use him to advertise the war? 
Agamemnon consulted him 7 79. Then we have the astonishing statement in 
82 (above) that Apollo did not yet then perceive the current of his father’s 
mind, nor what mankind avoiding death (hope ?)! for their children, but he 
rejoiced in the flow of his father’s mind. Apollo did not yet understand 
either Zeus or men; he obeyed the opyun, épwy, which came upon him. He 
was a mouthpiece, like the later Pythia. This is strange, and very different 
from the confidence of h. Apoll. 131 ein pot KiPapis te Pirn kal KaptrvAa Toea, | 
xpnow 5° avOpwroicr Aros vnyeptéa Bovanv. 

There is stranger to come. The earth, apparently after the war, was 
desolate, the fruit fell to the ground in the north wind ; it was like the famine 
sent by Demeter (hymn 305-9). The crop withered in the spring when the 
hairless one on the hills bears three young in the third year in a hole in the 
earth. Then follows a description of the habits of the reptile—a fierce snake 
spotted on its back; it is slain by the bolts of Zeus, but its soul flits by itself 
shrieking round its self-delved hole. This is another of the great reptiles dear 
to old Greek poetry. It resembles the maneater of h. Apoll. 304 in being 
spotted and needing a god to kill it. It is also smooth, scaly, for this is what 
atpuyos means. Antig. Caryst. 76 tpiyas 5é éyew trav Cowv boa tela Kal 
Sworoxa, horidbas Sé dca mela Kai wotoxa. Hesych. wrov:. . 
dmodedapuévov. (Another form is a@p£, Crinagoras Anth. Pal. VII. 4o1. 7 
atpiya Kai xoponv.) The adjective therefore means godsdwrds, as Apio took 
downevta Spaxovra M 202 to mean Aemidwrov. The poet must have known 
this, but he none the less proceeds to etymologize the epithet on a basis of tpu- 
(tpitm éret Tpia téxva) as he etymologizes tpryaixes fr. Ig1 mavres 5é tpiyaixes 
Karéovta | Tpiconv otvexa yatay éxads matpas éddcarTo, and the author of the 
hymn to Dionysus derived trieteris, o> dé€ tdpev (ta pév MS.) tpia col mavtas 
tpetnpiow aie | dvOpwro péEovor. tedneooas éxatouBas. The ootoca lay 
young not in threes but in enormous quantities, but, as I am assured on high 
authority the Pythonidae never existed in Greece, this inaccuracy is of minor 
importance. There are many other plays on tps-. Musaeus, fr. 3, in Plutarch, 
Marius 36 of the eagle és tpia pév tixtes S00 8 éxrérrer Ev 8 areyifer, but as 
Plutarch observes the eagle bears only two. Antigonus 151 év TH mAnoiov 
"Iowans ov povoy émuvnyecOat wav Bapos, dAXa Kal Tapa TpiTov Eros hépey vypav 
dodanrtov: Grav 5é yiyvntat todTo Tapa Tois évTos Tpitdxovta oTadiwy oiKovow 
iodcOar yarxwpata. Diodorus ap. Phot. bibl. 389b 28, etymology of Triocala 
in Sicily : Tptoxara Sé adto dacw wvopdoba: d1a TO Tpia Kara Exew. 

1 ‘Lay up,’? but I cannot think of the Greek word 
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MISCELLANEA—IX. 
2. h. Apoll. 250: 


nev Soot LleXoTrOvynoov Triepay éyovow 
nd dco. Evpwrnyv te xa dudiptvrous cata vncous. 

These lines have not caught the attention of the commentators, who 
presumably thought they explained themselves. But what of «ata? On the 
face of it mapéAxet. Rather than say that, we must regard it as a case of retro- 
spective tmesis ; that is to say in prose we should write mwiepay xaréyovow 
and dyudipvrous xatéyovow vycovs. In C.Q. 1931, p. 147, I gave a case of 
prospective tmesis (7 69). 


@s Kelvyn mepi Kips TeTiunTal Te Kai EotiV. 


This is the converse. Two examples somewhat similar are given in Kihner- 
Gerth I., p. 531, n. 1, viz. & 535 év 8 épus év 5é xvdorpos opireov év 8’ odon Kip, 
Hesiod, Scut. 156 év &’ Epis év Se xvdorpos eOvveov év & Ordon wip. I add another 
curious case: Hesiod, Scut. 149 oyeTin % pa voov te Kal é« ppévas eideTto PaTav. 
Karéyew of places is usual. 
The application of the same figure simplifies another passage in the same 
hymn: 
418 aAX’ ov mndarioow éreiPero vis evepyns, 
GAXa trapex [leXotrovynoov Tlepay Exovea 
HL Ooov * 
It is usual to take éyouvca intransitive as a qualificative of jue, a virtual adverb ; 
but if we compare trapefdyo, mapéFerps, wapeEchavvw, mapebépyouar and unite 
nape€éyouoa, ‘keeping or leaving on one side,’ we get a genuine construction. 
Else even éxovoa has been proposed. 
3. Theognis 143: 
ovoeis rw Eeivov TloAvraidn éEarratyncas 
ove’ ixérny Ovntav abavarous éraber. 


Ovdeis Ovnrav and the whole distich is inoffensive, but ‘«érnv and the 
balance of the couplet seem to require another verb. You deceive your friend, 
your suppliant you put to death, as Cylon was. Take @vnrdv as participle of 
Ovnrobv = Oavatovv, and compare ¢Aobv from ¢gidos in C.Q. 1930, p. 190, 
S:yotv from diva (édeyo6m Hippocrates I. 511. 2, Kiihn). The word was 
chosen for its juxtaposition to a@avarwv. 

4. Theognis 295: 

Kkotiio avOpaT@ cvyav yadeTwTatov ayxGos, 
Pbeyyopevos 5’ adans olot Tapy perera. 

’Adans, ‘ untaught,’ is an excellent word ; the bore is ‘ untaught to speak,’ 
for which use of the participle there is no exact parallel, or ‘ speaking untaught,’ 
quasi-adverbially. 

Meder@ is absolute, ‘ holds forth,’ ofo« dattuus incommodi as well as with 
mapy ; ‘he performs for those he meets.’ 


1 Where I see that this explanation was one of those before Merry and Riddell. 











T. W. ALLEN 
5. Theognis 338: 





Zevs por tav te hirwv Soin ricow of pe Pirevdow 
tav tT’ éyOpav peilov, Kupve, dSuvncopevor. 

Another participle apparently for infinitive. Isocrates XII. 170 7) modes 
ov avtois émitpéyres TapaB8aivover Tov vonov is somewhat similar. There was 
much Greek that has not come down to us. Diehl seems to imply this 
interpretation. 

6. Theognis 731 : 

Zed watep ele yévorto Oeois Hira tots pév adsTpois 
bBpw adeiv cai odiv TrovTo yévorto didov | 
Oupo, oxétrNLa Epya Tivata ppeci & Botistabnvns 
épyalotto Oe@y pndev omifopevos ] 





> . ww , a ’ 
QUTOV ETTELTA TWAXNLY TELCAL KAKA. 


In v. 733 the Paris MS. (s. X) has Scarddpect, the others werd. diata of 
dia 
course = yerd, and d:a—é€pyatouro = Suepyatorro by tmesis. Polybius III. 7. 3 is 


quoted for nara StepydfecGar, ‘accomplisheth.’ 38 in the fifth place connects 
the second clause, and amnvys is the gentlest correction of aOnvys. 

Another tmesis stares one in the face at 1008 sq.: 

ov yap avnBav 
dis méXeTat pds Dewy, ovdé AVatS OavdTov 
Ovntois avOpwtrotot, kaxov 8 eri ypas éréyyet 
ovrAopuevov, Kkeharns 8 Amreta axpotatns. 

’"Erreréyyec ‘finds him out,’ obrepit non intellecta. The compound occurs 
in Diogenes Laert. VI. 67 of a verbal argument. 

7. Theognis 827: 

4 te [9 yn] Tpéher KapTroiow év eihaTrivats hopéovTas 
EavOjoiv Te Kopats Tophupéous oTedavous. 

The first four words 4 re tpépes xaptroicw, ‘which feeds on its fruit,’ go 
well, but are succeeded by a false antithesis ‘who wear at feasts and on their 
yellow hair red crowns.’ This zeugma was evident to the excellent Theodore, 
who thought a line or so had fallen out. 

Kaprros in Greek means ‘crops’ and ‘wrist.’ If we take the latter word 
the balance is good: ‘ who wear on their wrists and yellow hair red crowns.’ 
I find no statement that the ancients wore garlands on their wrists or arms; 
but Athenaeus 669c sqq. and our old friends Gallus and Charicles say that 
they wore them round their necks as well as on their heads (Verres wore one 
in either place), and even round their o770n (éret aité0t n kapdia). From oryOn 
it is not far to the arms; and Indians at the present day wear bracelets of 
flowers round their wrists. At Trimalchio’s banquet (70) guests had their feet 
anointed after their legs and heels had been twined with garlands. This seems 
a caricature of Theognis’ picture, which may have been a Dorian custom. 
Otho showed Nero how to dye the feet (Pliny, N.H. XIII. 22). 
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MISCELLANEA—IX. 
8. Tyrtaeus VIII. 15: 


ovdels Gv Tote TavTa Aeywv aviceev Exacta 
dao’ nv aicxpa TaOy yiryverat avipl Kaka. 

apyanéov yap dricbe peradpevor eats Saifery 
avdpos hevyovtos Sai@ év trodéuo. 

‘Apyadéov gives the exact opposite of the sense required, which, as a half- 
hearted conjecture (pyidvov) quoted by Diehl shows, is ‘easy.’ Ahrens’ 
aptmanéov does not help us. 

There is a word aepyndos used by a melic writer quoted by Plutarch 
(Diehl, frag. mel. chor. 13) vu«tds aidvas aepynrdoio & imvov Kotpavos, otherwise 
Alexandrian (Ap. Rhod. and Nicander). This apparently gives the meaning 
wanted, ‘ unlaborious,’ ‘idle.’ We may therefore read without much violence 
aepyndéov, or with synizesis dpyndéov, or, since épyadeiov shows there were 
derivatives from épyov in -aA-, why not dpyanéor as it stands in Stobaeus, that 
is, a different word in identical letters ? 


g. Macrobius I. 7. 10 tum ille . . . werum sponte irruere in conuimum alts 
praeparatum nec Homero sine nota uel in fratre memoratum est, et uide ne nimium 
arroganter tres tibi uelis Menelaos contigisse cum ille tanto regi unus euenerit. 


This curious passage I translate: ‘to burst into an entertainment intended 
for others Homer did not mention without censure even in the case of a 
brother; and I am afraid you will bring three Menelauses upon yourself, 
whereas only one was the fate of the king.’ The gatecrasher was Menelaus, as 
the reader of one MS, saw who wrote menelao for homero, and the brother 
Agamemnon. The case was older than Plato, Symp. 174c, who plays on the 
gnome, which, as Arethas informs us ad loc., was avtopata & ayaboi de:r@v 
émt Saitas tact. It was used also by Cratinus and Eupolis; Zenobius 2. 19 
says Hesiod had it. 

Now when did Menelaus commit this social crime? Hardly in camp at 
Troy, and after the war the brothers never met. Before the war therefore, in 
the period covered by the Cypria. In the Cypria Proclus tells us “Ipus av- 
ayyéAXe: TH Mevedd@ Ta yeyovota Kata Tov olxov (Menelaus was in Crete), o de 
Tapayevopuevos tept THS én’ "Itov otpateias BovreveTat peta Tov adedgod. He 
came back from Crete and broke in upon Agamemnon in company. Some 
such motive is necessary. Agamemnon expostulated (non stne nota) and quoted 
the gnome. He no doubt forgave him, and gave him the consolation the 
occasion suggested, for here I place the familiar lines: 

oivov toe Mevérae Geol toincav aptoroy 
Ovntois avOpwroow atrocKkedacat peredavas 
(fr. XIII.). We may therefore assign the gnome to the Cypria and number it 


XIIa. Other gnomic fragments quoted from the Cypria are XXIII. and XXV. 
T. W. ALLEN. 


QuEEN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
















STESICHOROS AND THE RHADINE-FRAGMENT. 


IT is not without a certain feeling of surprise that I find the fragment 
preserved by Strabo VIII. 3, 20, and somewhat doubtfully ascribed by him to 
Stesichoros, still commonly attributed to that writer. As the purpose of this 
note is to give what seem to me cogent reasons for holding that no poem of 
such a metre and content could be by an author of any possible date earlier 
than Alexandrian times, I cite the passage of Strabo in full. It runs as 
follows, and is part of an argument for the existence of an ancient city called 
Samos in Elis. 


cai » ‘Padiwy Sé, Hv Xtyoixopos worjoas Soxet, hs apyy 

“Aye Modca River’, dpEov aowdas épatwvipov? 

Lapiov wept Tatdwy épatat POeyyopuéva AvVpat, 
evrevOev Aéyer Tors maidas. éxdo0cicav yap tHv ‘Padiwny eis KopivOov rupavvar 
pnolv éx ris Xdpou mrEDoaL Trrvéovtos Zedvpov, ov Syrovbev rhs lwvixhs Sdpov * 
ta. 8 avrat avéwor kai apyiOéwpov eis Aeddhods Tov adeAhov avris éXOciv, Kal Tov 
aveyiov épavta avtis Gpyate eis KopwOov ébopujoa map’ avtay: & te TUpavvos 
xTelvas auotépovs Gpyatt amoréute Ta cwOuaTa, peTayvors 8 avaxare Kal 
Games. 

It is clear that the geographer is taking sides in a dispute, not merely 
warning his readers against a possible misunderstanding of a poem; for 
Pausanias tells us (VII. 5, 13) that in the island of Samos, on the road leading 
to the temple of Hera, the tomb of Rhadine and Leontichos was shown, and 
those crossed in love used to pray at it. This can hardly be any other than 
the Rhadine mentioned by Strabo and her ill-fated cousin. With the 
geographical point involved I am not now concerned; certainly, if the author 
of the poem is not misrepresented by Strabo and was not using the name of 
Zephyros loosely for any wind, he supposed his Samos to lie west of both 
Delphoi and Corinth ; and if he meant Leontichos to go all the way by chariot 
and the tyrant to send the bodies away with the intention of conveying them 
home by road, the Samos in question was not an island. However, it would 
seem from Pausanias that the story was fairly well known, and that, as might 
be expected, the only Samos in existence in his day claimed it. 

Strabo gives no opinion of his own as to the authorship of the poem ; his 
doxet probably means that it was usually believed to be by Stesichoros; such 
a meaning of the verb is common, for instance, in Aristotle, as Bonitz’ Index 
will show. At all events, P. Maas? is not justified in glossing 7 .. . doxei 

1 éparwvtuouv Bergk, éparaév tuvovs codd. The text of Strabo have been tacitly accepted. 


fragment is 44 in Bergk’s P.L.G., 16 in Diehl’s 2 In Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, s.u. ‘Padv%, col. 
Anth. Lyrica. Some slight emendations in the 37. 
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by ‘also offenbar nicht verfasst hat.’ Nor do I agree with him that the 
mention of a tyrant of Corinth does not help us to date the story, ‘da der 
Ausdruck dem Strabon gehéren kann.”") His conjecture that the poem was 
not to be found in the Alexandrian edition of Stesichoros may be correct,” but, 
if so, neither proves nor disproves his authorship. Collected editions, ancient 
or modern, are not infallible. The arguments of Schmidt-Stahlin in favour of 
it I can hardly take seriously.* ‘ Der Zweifel von P. Maas ... ist... nicht 
gerechtfertigt, auch nicht durch die eigenartige metrische Einkleidung. Fiir 
Stesich. spricht der Musenanruf (vgl. fr. 12, 18D; 77, 8), der dorische Dialekt, 
nicht gegen ihn das bedeutungsvolle Spiel mit dem Wort éparos.’ By parity of 
reasoning, one might prove that Stesichoros wrote the lament for Daphnis in 
Theokritos I., which is in excellent Doric and invokes the Muses frequently. 
My own certainty that the poem is not his, nor by any pre-Hellenistic poet, 
springs from somewhat more complicated reasons than I can find given in any 
works of reference which I have consulted. 

It is well known that there were at least two poets named, or nicknamed, 
Stesichoros. One is fixed by the Marmor Parium, Ep. 73, as having been 
alive and writing acceptable poetry in B.c. 369-68. The other is much older, 
and traditions concerning him vary so much that Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 
would postulate the existence of two different writers, one a native of Himera 
of the sixth century or thereabouts, the other an Epizephyrian Lokrian of the 
fifth. Be this as it may, certainly the elder poet, or poets, was or were much 
more famous than the obscure fourth-century writer, of whom we know 
scarcely anything. This man, to judge by his age and the fact that he is said 
to have written dithyrambs, is not likely to have been the author of any very 
startling innovations in poetry. One thinks of him as of the school which 
produced Timotheos with his pantomime verses and his musical elaborations, 
or as resembling Philoxenos, like whom he wrote a Kyklops.° But the elder 
name was so mistily great that it might easily have attached to it any poem of 
unknown date and authorship, provided only it was in a lyric metre, as any 
didactic poem or chronicle in hexameters tended to be fathered upon Hesiod, 
any nameless epic on Homer. 

If now we turn to the content of the poem, we are, I think, justified in 
supposing it to be a popular story given literary form. It is patently un- 
historical; for what tyrant of Corinth ever sought, or was likely to seek, 
a wife either from the island of Samos, which was hostile to Periandros,® or 
from an obscure and forgotten corner of Elis? The episodes are of a 
romantic order, and the end, with apparently the burial of the two unhappy 
lovers in one grave, reminds us of a hundred popular ballads and tales of many 
nations. The handling of the story smacks strongly of the typical Greek 


Simonides, p. 233 sqq.; J. Viirtheim, Stesichoros 
2 Ibid., s.u. Stesichoros, col. 2461, 18 sqq. Fragmente u. Biographie (Leiden, 1919) p. 57- 
3 Griech, Literaturgesch., I., p. 481, n. 2. 5 Didymos on Demosth. XII. 61. The piece 
« See, besides the Realencyclopaedieand Schmid- was performed before Philip in 353. 

Stahlin, Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Sappho und 6 Herod. III. 48, 


1 Jbid., line 27. 
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novel, with its stock features of tyrant, attempted rescue by a lover, betrayal 
and vengeance. Where and how the original story grew up, ome can 
only conjecture. It may have started at the monument spoken of by 
Pausanias. If this was really a tomb, it may have been known that the 
occupants were Btacofavarot, in which case they would be very proper 
recipients of charms, amatory or other." Once the spot gained a reputation 
for efficiency in this respect, the ghosts of those buried there might easily 
become a sort of heroes in popular belief, which certainly would not fail to 
invent a tepos AGyos to correspond. Or, the story may really be Elean, and, 
like many stories, have been localized elsewhere, this time in the island of 
Samos, and attached to a monument which was somehow well known. In 
this case the lovers’ attentions to the tomb would be the result, not the cause 
of the legend. But in any case, it was certainly not the type of story with which 
the earlier poets concerned themselves. Radine and Leontichos are isolated 
figures, having no known connexion with any of the great legendary families 
whether Ionian or of Greece proper. The tyrant remains the nameless owe 
he probably was to begin with, and his conduct in apparently insisting on 
marrying Khadine against her will is of the kind ascribed to tyrants at all 
manner of dates. Had the legend been handled at any time from the great 
days of epic down to the close of the classical Greek tradition, it appears to 
me certain that the characters in it would at least have been provided with a 
more recognizable set of names. 

We must also consider the metre, which is very good and neat Greater 
Asklepiads, apparently xara oriyov. I lay no stress whatever on the fact that 
nearly all the fragments of Stesichoros are in a dactylic or anapaestic rhythm ; 
one or two are not, and in any case, nothing can be proved from so small a 
sample, amounting in all to but fifty-five lines or thereabouts. What is to the 
point is the fact that this metre is used for solos, lyric poems of a personal 
nature, setting forth the real or assumed feelings of the poet, and not for 
narrative. That this is so is clear from all the fragments we have of the 
older poets, notably the Lesbians, and is confirmed by the usage of Horace. 
But here we have what was clearly a narrative poem, yet written in this metre. 

Such being the case, it appears to me that the two factors of subject- 
matter and medium of expression point the same way, namely, to Alexandrian 
work of a good period. As regards the former, Cahen? has very justly called 
attention to the character of the mythology most affected by the prince of 
Alexandrians, Kallimachos himself; he deals, in the Attia, with 

‘non point les histoi r 
récits pris dene amie aati ie ert a oo en 

Precisely such a legend I believe we have here; a folk-tale, be it of Samos 


“ 2 To take one example out of many, the great abriéx xal rd Tod Kxapov dv@n (follows a long 
aris papyrus (IV. Preisendanz), 329 sqq., gives prayer to the spirits of the place). The section 
the following directions: xal AaSav wrAdruppa is headed giATpoxarddecpos Spewete 

Mo\vBoiv ypdwor tov Adyov... kal... TiPecat HAlov 2 Callimaque et son oeuvre poétique : 621 
Sivovros mapa dwpov 7 Bialov Ojxny, waparidav - 
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STESICHOROS AND THE RHADINE FRAGMENT op 


or Elis, perhaps gathered by word of mouth, as Kallimachos says he did the 
tale which the man from Ikos told him '—it is not necessary to suppose, though 
it may be the case, that this is a mere literary device—perhaps contained in one 
of those local chronicles the loss of which has robbed us of so much priceless 
folklore; some forgotten Zaysxa or "HAcaxd, drawn into the drag-net of the 
Alexandrian library. That it is a love-story would certainly not lessen its 
value for an age which, profiting by the hints given in the tragedies of 
Euripides and the comedies of Menander, was exploiting the theme of 
romantic love both in psychological analyses of the lover's feelings (as in 
Apollonios’ portrait of Medeia) or as a basis for a series of interesting or 
pathetic adventures, as in Kallimachos’ episode of Kydippe and Akontios. 

The subject, then, is a highly likely one for an Alexandrian to choose. 
The metre is equally likely. Nothing is more characteristic of Alexandria 
than the fondness for transposing, so to speak, more complex into less complex 
forms. Thus Kallimachos writes poems of lyric feeling in hexameters and 
elegiacs?; Theokritos gives us, in hexameters, an impression of a lyric solo’; 
Kallimachos again writes his lament for the death of Arsinoe* in Archibulean 
verses cata otiyov—a sharp contrast to the complex choral metres of the 
Pindaric @pjvo.. For a poet of that school, the idea of writing a mythical 
narrative, not as Pindar or Stesichoros would write it, in elaborate metres 
suitable for a chorus, but in a simple measure, such as a soloist might use who 
contemplated no bravura effects—a drawing-room singer, as we might say— 
would surely be a very natural one. The musical effect of such simplifications 
would, one supposes, resemble that produced nowadays by rearranging a 
part-song as a solo, or an orchestral composition for the piano. 

If, corresponding to the popular legend, there was a popular ballad of 
some kind, I think we have good reason to say that it would accord with 
Alexandrian literary fashion to re-write it; somewhat as, in a rather Alex- 
andrian epoch of our own literature, Prior re-wrote The Nut-Brown Mayde into 
the intolerable Henry and Emma. For a certain example, we have but to turn 
to Phoinix of Kolophon. His Kopavn® so'resembles in content the genuinely 
popular swallow-song and the ‘ Homeric’ Eipeotwvn that there is no room for 
doubt that he had in mind some real song sung by Rhodian xopwrorai; but 
no one would for an instant mistake these polished verses for the work of any but 
a practiced man of letters. If there was any such song as I have postulated, 
it is precisely the thing that a chronicler would be likely to quote or refer to 
in support of his story, and an oral informant would be still more likely to 
produce it instead of telling the story in his own words. 


1 Frag. 8 Pfeiffer. by Hephaistion, p. 49 Gaisford!. 

2 For excellent discussion of this and kindred 5 Phoinix, frag. 2 Diehl. The fragment is 
matters, see Cahen, of. cit., pp. 297 sqq., 617, preserved by Athenaios, 359E-360a ; the swallow- 
and passim. song (Carm. pop., 31 Diehl) is ibid., 360c-p. 

3 Theokr. XV. 100 sqq.; cf. I. 64-142, II1.6 The Kopdévy, from the context in Athenaios, 
sqq., X. 26-37 and 42-55. obviously was part of a poem (mime ?) in scazons, 
4 Frag. I. Pfeiffer; the first line is preserved describing the xopwnera ion their rounds, 








Q2 STESICHOROS AND THE RHADINE FRAGMENT 


And I think we have an instance, though not a certain one, of an old 
popular song ascribed to Stesichoros. Aristoxenos! tells us that ‘the women 
in old days’ sang Kadveny tid aidnv, Xtnovyopov & Hv woinya. The past 
tenses seem to indicate that in his own time the song was lost, or at least he 
had never heard it; but he knew its contents, and gives them in outline. A 
certain Kalyke, chaste but passionate, had tried vainly to awaken love in one 
Euathlos. An appeal to Aphrodite to cause him to marry her remained like- 
wise unanswered, and in despair she leaped over the Leukadian Rock. The 
tale is sandwiched in between two more of the same kind, one concerning 
Eriphanis the poetess, the other Harpalyke; both are said to have been com- 
memorated in poems, Eriphamis in a nome supposed to be of her own 
composition, Harpalyke by yearly songs sung by girls. The Bormos song 
and the laments for Erigone and Lityerses are rightly introduced by Athenaios 
in the same context. These poems have every appearance of having been 
ritual songs, connected with popular rites, agricultural or purificatory, and 
quite possibly of very ancient date. That one of them should be attributed 
to Stesichoros is as natural and inevitable as that the Eipeo.évn should be 
attributed to Homer; the latter was an old poem in hexameters, the former 
an old poem in some lyric metre. It seems quite possible that, in like manner, 
some old popular song concerning Rhadine and her cousin had been fathered 
upon Stesichoros, and that the old ballad was in turn confused with the newer 
poem which imitated it. 

Another possibility is that the Alexandrian himself assumed the title of 
Stesichoros. He was no doubt a man of learning, as his knowledge of the 
obscure legend indicates, and he would know the tradition that Stesichoros’ 
real name was Tisias, but é«A70n Xrnotxyopos Stt mparos KiOapwidias yopov 
éotncev.2 There was something of a fashion for taking great and ancient 
names in this way, as we may see from the fact that two different grammarian- 
poets called themselves Homer.* As to his real name, it is not surprising that 
that has remained unknown when we consider how wretchedly little we know 
of the literary activity of all but the greatest Alexandrians. 

H. J. Rose. 


St. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY 


1 Cited by Athenaios, 619pD. 
2 Suidas, s.u. Erncixopos. 


* Idem, s.u. “Ounpos (c, d). Cf. also Arrian’s 
naming himself Xenophon (Cyneget. 5, 6). 
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THE ‘SIMILE OF LIGHT’ IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 


At the end of Republic VI. Socrates compares the Good with the sun as a cause 
both of existence and intelligibility. Afterwards, when he continues and expands 
this comparison, the symbolism becomes so complex that the interpretation of almost 
every part of it is in dispute. We start with the contrast of light and darkness; to 
this is next added the contrast of image and original, and also of up and down along 
a vertical line; in the allegory of the Cave these three sets of contrasted terms are 
worked in together so as to explain the effect on the soul of the intellectual education 
by which we are converted from what is dark and imitative and ascend finally to 
knowledge of the Good. ‘Conversion’ and ‘ascent’ are terms which belong to the 
allegory and express the effect of education; they are somehow to be made intelli- 
gible by reference to the types of objects contemplated at the different stages; and 
these objects in turn must be explained by reference to the contrasts of light and 
darkness, image and original, up and down. The symbolism, therefore, is extremely 
intricate, and the whole passage has an air of conscious elaboration which makes it 
difficult to be content with the view sometimes expressed, that since any simile will 
break down somewhere, we must be prepared to put up with rough and partial corre- 
spondence between the symbol and the thing symbolized. Although, no doubt, we 
cannot give a meaning to every detail, yet at any rate the very careful and elaborate 
articulation of objects into four groups, both in the Line and the Cave, must be 
accounted for somehow. But it is on the meaning of these four groups that contro- 
versy is most acute. According to the ‘traditional’ interpretation the Line is 
supposed to show a grading of all reality into four successive steps or stages, and 
each of these stages to bring us closer to the final form of reality and the Good. 
There seems certainly no general reason why Plato should not have intended to 
divide reality into four grades ; it would have been quite relevant to his purpose. 
But it has proved so difficult to work out the significance of the distinction between 
visible shadows and solids as described in this actual passage without drawing 
largely on materials from elsewhere, that it has seemed easier to some? to cut the 
knot and to suppose that Plato’s references to the facts of vision are intended only 
for illustration and that it is only the distinction between d:dvora and vénors which 
matters. In the Classical Quarterly XV. and XVI., 1921 and 1922, Professor A. S. 
Ferguson argues this again in a very thorough way, and carries his interpretation 
right through the similes. He denies that Plato intends to contrast thought as 
a whole and its objects with sense and sensibles as a whole, except for illustration, 
and is therefore also forced, in consistency, to deny what is called the ‘ parallelism ’ 
of the Line with the Cave; for since the Cave is admittedly an allegory of actual 
life throughout, one whole section of it cannot be merely illustrative of another whole 
section, and therefore the lower segments of the Line could not be paralleled with 
the behaviour of the prisoners in the Cave. 

I propose to argue that this is contrary to the plain meaning of the text. It is 
true, I think, that Plato’s treatment of the facts of vision is partly for illustration, and 
Professor Ferguson and others seem to me to have been right, not only in 
distinguishing between ‘ illustrative’ and ‘ substantive’ meanings, but also in insist- 
ing on a literal interpretation of the whole passage without the introduction of 


! E.g. H. Jackson in J. Phil. 1882. 
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material drawn from all over the dialogues of Plato. I believe that the similes can 
be interpreted (a) quite literally, (6) without reference to any doctrine outside the 
long passage (say, from V. 474 to VII. 538) in which Plato explains and defends the 
rule of philosophy. But I shall begin by bringing forward arguments against Pro- 
fessor Ferguson’s interpretation, in order to show that Plato is drawing a contrast 
between the two main worlds of sense and intelligence, and that the sensible world is 
not being used merely as a symbol for the intelligible ; afterwards I shall argue that the 
subdivision of the sensible world, whether in the Line or the Cave, is intended for 
illustration ; i.e., that Plato is seriously contrasting intelligence and its objects with 
sense and sensibles, but not one kind of sensible with another, and that the progres- 
sion he is describing is neither twofold nor fourfold, but threefold, from 50a to diavora 
and from d:dvora to vonots. This version will allow a very exact correlation between 
the Line and the Cave, but I am postponing until the last part of the paper any dis- 
cussion of the kind of correlation possible between the different similes, or, as 
Professor Ferguson prefers, between the different parts of the one ‘simile of Light.’ 

I shall begin with some arguments, quite summarily stated, against the view that 
Plato is only concerned with the distinction between intelligibles, expressing them 
with reference to Professor Ferguson’s treatment of the Sun and the Cave. 

(a) The Sun.—It seems quite impossible to hold that the visible world in this 
simile is only used as a symbol for the intelligible. The next simile begins by 
reference to these ‘two kinds’ (509d), and any misunderstanding of their character 
prejudices the interpretation of what follows. These ‘two kinds’ are the two main 
kinds of being referred to in 507, visibles and intelligibles, the many and the one; 
they are not part of the metaphorical comparison of Good with the sun, but stand 
outside it and provide the framework within which the comparison holds good. But 
from the visible kind in the simile are extracted symbols both for the visible and the 
intelligible kind ; one condition (nocturnal) of visibles becomes a symbol of visibles 
themselves, while the daylight condition stands for intelligibles. For this simile 
already contains an ¢ixwv xar’ dvaAoyiav, in the form, as brightly lit visibles are to 
dimly lit visibles, so are intelligibles to visibles (508c and d). These ‘two kinds,’ 
then, are the two classes of things for which symbols have been used, and neither of 
them is itself merely symbolical. 

(6) The Cave-—Nor does it seem possible to hold that the condition of amaidéevoia 
described in the Cave can be explained entirely as a perverted ‘ education,’ under the 
influence of Sophists, corrupt politicians, etc., as if it were in no sense comparable 
to cixagia, and as if Plato refused to allow a ‘cave’ in the ideal city. Certainly in 
that city there are no corrupt politics nor perversion, but if there were no cave there, 
how could philosophers return to it? Plato expressly argues (519) that this return 
is obligatory only in the ideal city, and, after all, even ideal children are born young 
and are born human, and that is enough of itself to constitute a ‘cave.’ ‘ Being ina 
cave’ means essentially that one’s attention has not yet been turned towards the 
ideal world.' 

In these similes, then, sense is being contrasted with thought and the escape 


loosened by the preliminary training in music 
and gymnastic, by which the soul is prepared to 
‘welcome reason when it shall come’ (4028), 
but they are not removed by this training (522). 

(3) ‘ The puppets are. . . apparently value- 
less to the philosopher’ (loc, cit., p. 24). But 
in looking at the puppets the released prisoner 
is said to look at something ‘ nearer to reality’ 
(515d). How, then, can they be valueless for 
education, or be treated as the mere shams and 
sorceries of a Sophist ? 


1 A few actual statements from these articles 
may be considered in order to show the difh- 
culties inherent in this type of interpretation. 

(a) ‘The bonds that hold the prisoners fast are 
devised by men’ (Ferguson, Classical Quarterly, 
XVI., p. 16). But surely these bonds are the 
‘leaden weights of becoming ’ (519a), and all the 
lower desires and appetites which are no doubt 
often made heavier bonds than they need be by 
the work of men, but belong inherently to human 
In the ideal city these bonds are 


nature. 
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from sense is being described. The main outlines of Plato’s argument are clearly 
drawn from the first; in the simile of the Sun Socrates begins by recalling the 
familiar distincton between <ién and ra wodAa in order to reach (i) the result expressed 
in 508p, that while acquaintance with sensibles is semi-blindness, acquaintance with 
ideas is enlightenment; that is ground already familiar to Glaucon, and the fresh 
point made in this simile (s508z) is that (ii) this enlightenment is due to the Good, 
which illuminates the ideal world; he then explains also the transcendence of the 
Good. Now while the first point here made (508D) is already ‘familiar’ to Glaucon, 
it belongs no less than the second point to Socrates’ explanation of the Good. 
Glaucon would not understand either the character or the importance of the péywrov 
pa@npo. unless he began by recalling the difference between knowledge and opinion 
and between their objects, as defined in Book V. and elsewhere, since the impor- 
tance of the Good is being explained by the importance of the objects it illuminates. 
In the Line also, as well as in the Sun and the Cave, it seems quite clear that Plato 
is contrasting opinion with knowledge. The form of the diagram and the nature of 
the ratios seem to put this beyond question, unless we start reading the Line with 
the prejudice that Professor Ferguson’s interpretation of the Sun would give us. 

But if we accept this contrast as more than illustrative, are we bound in 
consistency to accept the subdivision of the sensible world as also more than illustra- 
tion? There seem to be certain genuine difficulties in the full quadripartite version, 
i.e. in accepting the four groups of objects described both in the Line and the Cave 
as intended for consecutive grades of reality. 

For reasons to be discussed later, it seems convenient to consider the Cave first 
rather than the Line. Now a quite unprejudiced reading of the Cave, without 
reference either to what has gone before or to Plato’s own subsequent explanations 
in Book VII., would probably suggest a genuine subdivision within é0éa, for within 
dda (under the light of the fire) there is being represented an extremely important 
change, the conversion of the soul from shadows to substances. But in reading 
further into the book we discover that this conversion is in fact due to a specifically 
intellectual education by which we are introduced to the ideal world (518 to 526, and 
532b). This conversion, therefore, cannot really have taken place within d0ga, but must 
be construed as from dé£a to some form of yv@ous. The Cave describes three levels 
of enlightenment, and only three—first dradevoia, then the level of thought produced 
by mathematics, and finally the level produced by dialectic (532a and b); amadevoia is 
clearly what Plato generally calls dé£a, the mental level of the unphilosophical. Yet 
to explain these three levels of development there are four’ grades of reality. These 
four grades correspond point for point with the grades described in the Line, but the 
main problem of interpretation is not one of fitting the Cave to the Line, but one 





(y) ‘ The natural symbolism (outside the Cave) 
illustrates the Platonic education’ (p. 15). By 
contrast no ‘ Platonic ’ education is supposed to 
be going on within the Cave. But Plato ex- 


Cave, are carried on throughout the book and 
explained in non-metaphorical terms. 

1 (i) Firelit images; (ii) the puppets which 
are the immediate originals of these images ; 


pressly tells us (e.g. 532b) that the prisoner’s 
release is effected by mathematics. Professor 
Ferguson avoids this (p. 24, note 2) by separating 
the release from the propaideutic as being two 
successive stages. But how can we reconcile 
this with the repeated assertions in Book VII. 
that the means of conversion és the mathematical 
propaideutic? Mathematics must begin in the 
Cave in order to rescue us from it. Any other 
interpfetation would run counter to the whole 
trend of Book VII., for the metaphors of turn- 
ing round and leading upwards, started in the 


(iii) the originals of the puppets outside the 
Cave first seen in shadow then reflected in 
water ; this grade as a whole is called @cia gar- 
rdcuara ; (iv) these originals themselves, etc. 
A comparison of 532a and b with 516 enables us 
to distinguish these groups without difficulty ; 
the complexity of the last two groups accords 
well enough with the description of the sciences 
in Book VII., arranged as they are according to 
the increasing complication of their subject- 
matter. For the (probable) complexity of dia- 
lectic see 532€ I. 
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which is equally prominent in the Cave taken alone ; why should we have four grades 
of reality to distinguish three levels of enlightenment? It might be replied, perhaps, 
that the mathematical level, for example, can only be described by reference to two 
grades, since mathematical activity (using sensible figures but thinking about the 
intelligible form) brackets sense and intelligence, and further that, according to 
Plato’s repeated (but rather obscure) statements, the sensible figures used by 
mathematics are taken from the objects of wioris and not of eixacia; and that there- 
fore a subdivision of visibles is required to provide an adequate representation of 
mathematics. It is, of course, an important and characteristic feature of mathe- 
matics that it uses sensible figures, and Plato does assert (three times) that its figures 
are solids rather than reflections, and this assertion seems to lend some support to 
the seriousness of the subdivision in the sensible order. So it could be said that the 
mathematical level is symbolized in the Cave by the whole series of pictures 
(grouped together by Plato in 532b) from the conversion to the looking at ‘the Ocia 
guvtagpata, on the ground that mathematics, as having one foot in each world, could 
not be symbolized either by ‘ puppets,’ which are under the light of the fire and 
therefore wholly sensible, or by Ota gdavrdcpara, which are in the sunlight and there- 
fore wholly intelligible. This would explain the passage as if Plato were trying to 
express the intermediate character of mathematics by a series of pictures beginning 
in the sensible and ending in the intelligible order, and, as an explanation, would at 
least have the merit of conforming to Plato’s own grouping in 532b. But any such 
interpretation is exposed to fatal objections. It is not in itself impossible or even 
unlikely that an advance which still leaves us in the state of ‘opinion’ could be 
treated by Plato as an important achievement (cf., e.g., Philebus 55 sq.). But it is 
made quite clear in Book VII. (e.g. 524d and e) that the ‘conversion from the 
shadows,’ there discussed, is due to a genuinely intellectual education, and that this 
education puts us at once in contact with the ideal world. The conversion is from 
sensibles to intelligibles. Nowhere in Book VII. does Plato discuss the possibility 
of an advance within dofa except in his reference to music and gymnastics (522), 
where he expressly denies that the conversion could be effected by them. If it be 
replied again that the series of objects from the puppets to the Ocia ¢avtdcpara must 
somehow be grouped together, as by Plato himself in 532, and that it is this series as 
a whole which represents our contact (through the veil of sense) with the ideal world, 
the objection remains that in the Cave the actual moment of turning is given great 
dramatic stress, and the rescuer pauses to convince the released prisoner how much 
he has already gained (515d), although he has not yet ascended to the upper world. 
And this stress seems to correspond with the position of zioris in the Line. The 
form of the diagram and the ratios between the segments show that wioris is not 
merely one part of a complex activity, but a ‘crowning phase’ or completion of one 
kind of activity. It has a finality about it as consummating what was begun in 
cixkagia, just as the mind, beginning again in d:dvoca, comes to rest again in vonocs. 
The finality of rioris may be only relative, but it has too much finality to be treated 
merely as the less important part of mathematical activity. Both these similes, 
then, are articulated so as to show the same stress or rhythm, and in the case of the 
Cave Plato has in effect interpreted this stress for us by explaining (e.g. 526e) that 
the conversion from shadows to puppets’ is a conversion from yévecis to otcia. Yet 
the ‘ light of the fire’ is expressly compared with the ‘ power of the sun’ (517b), and 
therefore the puppets, being under this light, are at their face value material things 
and not ideal things. What conclusion can one come to except that the distinctions 


1 There is perhaps some natural reluctance note artificiality and pretence. But Plato’s 
(urged very strongly by Professor Ferguson) to statement in 515d is quite explicit—smpés uaddrov 
accept ‘looking at puppets’ as a symbol for 6évra rerpaypévos dp0brepov Bréra. 
mathematical instructedness, since puppets con- 
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made within the sensible world (whether in the Cave or the Line) are not made for 
their own sake, and cannot be interpreted at their face value, since any such inter- 
pretation would lead to the absurdity of supposing that the big intellectual achieve- 
ment described throughout Book VII. as ‘ conversion,’ and there asserted to be our 
first contact with ideas, consists really in nothing but a better acquaintance with 
material things? If the turning to face the puppets stands for the first discovery of 
ideas, and if the puppets, being in the light of the fire, are sensible, then the distinc- 
tion within sensibles between shadows (images) and puppets (originals) stands for or 
illustrates the distinction between sensibles and intelligibles, just as in the simile of 
the Sun one condition of visibles stood for visibles and the other condition for 
intelligibles. 

Certainly this complicates the interpretatiofi, but, after all, no one can fairly pre- 
tend that these similes are capable of any very simple interpretation. The sensible 
world plays a double part, at once ‘substantive’ and symbolical. As a whole Plato 
is contrasting it with the intelligible world, but within it he is picking out symbols 
for the transition from sense to intelligence. The upward ascent in the final simile 
is threefold, 50a, d:avoca, vonois, but these advances are symbolized, as in the previous 
similes, by the advance made within sensible experience whether from dark to light 
or from reflection to solid. This symbolical advance is put within the symbol for 
$0€a, and so gets incorporated into the ladder of ascent and looks like one of the actual 
steps. But since in the Cave the turning from sense to thought is represented by 
symbols which, if we took them at their face value, would mean that mathematical 
education has still left us within déga, in contact with yéveors and not with ovoia, 
therefore it is impossible to take the subdivision of this firelit world at its face value. 

In the Cave Plato is depicting the mental life of the unphilosophical, whether 
their dradevoia is the genuine uninstructedness of children or the hardened errors of 
those who have received the perverse education described in VI. 493. He compares 
their level of intelligence to a very low grade of vision—looking at the shadows on a 
wall. Scientific education produces a condition comparable to looking at solids, but 
actually consisting in looking at solids while thinking of their intelligible character, a 
condition in which we grasp the true character of things by intellect but are unable 
to dispense with visible representation. It would be wrong to regard this part of the 
Cave as an allegory of mathematics; what is represented is not the procedure or 
technique of the mathematician, but rather the net effect of mathematical education 
on the soul. The groups of objects in this simile, though all visible and graded in 
respect of their visibility, are symbols, not for triangles and squares, but for 
such things as Sixasa, xaAdd, dyaOa (see 517d and 520c), as conceived at different 
levels of education. Education enables us to conceive Sixaa with an increase of 
clarity comparable to the advance made in visual experience by turning from 
shadow to substance. But however this may be, the main clue, I think, to the 
difficulties of the allegory is that this level of intelligence has been given a double 
symbolization and is represented twice over. It is an advance to the ideal region, 
and from that aspect can be treated simply en bloc as a change from shadows to 
substances, and is symbolized by the conversion (peraorpogy), with the puppets 
standing for the ideal objects which education enables us to apprehend. But 
secondly, in respect of its inferiority within the ideal world to the dialectical level, it 
is also represented outside the Cave by the discovery of Ocia gavracpara in the sun- 
light. The effect of mathematics is to put us in contact with ideas, but with an 
inferior type of ideas, and this effect can be symbolized either by a petraotpody or by 


the bridge between the material and the ideal 
world, and has to be argued into the recognition 
of this possibility by a long discussion. 


1 It is curious that even after the reference to 
mathematics in the Line Glaucon does not seem 
to suspect that mathematics is the science 
required (8 {nroduev wd0nua, 521e) to make 
G 
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an eravodos, an ascent to the true light, and in the Cave it is symbolized by both of 
these in succession. ‘Conversion’ is the appropriate metaphor for the net effect of 
mathematical education when compared with our previous state, but the metaphor of 
ascent proves more convenient when it is being contrasted with the subsequent 
advance to the dialectical level. There is not then a smooth, continuous progression? 
in the Cave any more than there is in the Line ; there are two real transitions, from 
dofa to duavoia? and from dvavora to vonors, preceded by a symbolical transition from 
one kind of é0fa to another in order to illustrate the real transitions. This seems the 
only way of understanding the Cave which will bring it into line with the long passage 
from 518 to 534 in which Plato discusses the conversion and the upward ascent. In that 
passage he always closely connects these two moments, although in the symbolism of 
the Cave they are separated ; e.g. 521c and 525a. In 526e the twonotions are brought 
together into a single phrase, petaotpeder Oar eis rdv (vonrdv) torov, whereas in the alle- 
gory (515d) the prisoner, after being turned tothe puppets, looks backwards instead of 
forwards, and measures the advance he has already made without thought of what still 
lies in front of him. Conversion and ascent are alternative ways of representing the 
effect of education, and the obscurity of the Cave as an allegory is due to the fact 
that these alternatives are both included and represented as in succession. But if 
the Cave is read in this way, it can be brought into exact correspondence with the 
Line, which also can be explained as showing a discontinuous grading, symbolically 
from ¢ixacia to wiotis, really from d0£a (for these first two, taken together, are do€a, as 
Plato repeats in 534a) to duévora and then to vénors. Moreover, this reading of the 
Cave can be confirmed by observing that there are two moments when Plato pauses, 
for dramatic emphasis, to record the bewilderment of the released prisoner—first at 
the turning round (515d and e, 1-4), secondly at the dragging upwards (515e 6- 
516a 5), although both of these moments belong (according to 532b) to the same stage 
of education. Now there seems no reason why, once we have started mathematics, 
we should experience any fresh emotional disturbance until we come to dialectic, and 
therefore it seems more natural to think that Plato is recording the same emotional 
disturbance (that produced by our first contact with the ideal world) twice over— 
firstly at the turning round, in connection with the symbolical representation of that 
contact as a conversion; secondly at the dragging upward, in connection with the 
full descriptive grading of the mathematical stage as intermediate between ddfa and 
vonce ts. 

The ‘ quadripartite’ interpretation breaks down in that it cannot explain why 
Plato represents the turning from shadows to puppets as an important intellectual 
achievement and a discovery of the ideal world. It cannot escape this task by 
denying the correspondence of the Cave with the Line (in the face of the exact 
symmetry of the four groups in each), for the difficulty would break out again within 
the Cave itself; further, this view would have to deny the correspondence of the 
Cave with the Sun (as asserted by Plato in 517b), since the puppets, being under the 
light of the fire which is the analogue of the Sun, would necessarily stand for material 
things, whereas the change which ‘conversion to the puppets’ signifies is a change 
from material to ideal things. 


The argument up to this point has been that in all three similes Plato is picking 
out from the visible world symbols ta represent both the sensible world as a whole 
and the intelligible world too. The visible world in the Sun furnishes symbols both 

1 This point is brought out very clearly by 
Professor J. L. Stocks in Classical Quarterly, 
Vol. V., 1911, on the ‘ Divided Line.’ 

2 Expressed in allegorical terms this would 


the fire underground, whether shadows or 
puppets, to contemplation of @eta gayrdcuara in 
the sunlight.’ 
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for itself (or rather for the objects of 56£a in general, since vision is only one case 


of doa) and also for intelligibles. 


Both in the Line and the Cave, also, the lower 


world performs this double function (a) by its subdivision illustrating the contrast 
between lower and upper world, (d) as a whole representing the lower world itself. 
There are therefore only three terms to be treated seriously as levels of reality, the 
objects of d06fa, of duavora, and of vonous; but the illustrative subdivision of dofacrd 
generates a fourth term, and the difficulties of interpretation are due to the placing 


of the four terms so generated in a consecutive order. 


I have argued that Plato’s 


own exegesis of the Cave in Book VII. forces this interpretation upon us. 
It now remains to justify the relationship between the Line and the Cave which 


has so far been assumed. 


When the simile of the Sun is finished, Glaucon asks (509c) for further informa- 


tion. 


This further information is not complete until 517, nor does Socrates pause for 


comment until in 517a he tells Glaucon to ‘apply this image as a whole to what was 
said before,’ and in the more detailed instructions which follow connects certain terms 
of the Cave with certain terms of the Sun without explicit reference to anything in 


the Line. 


simile of Light, and takes no account of the quality of the illumination. 


It is noticeable that the Line itself does not carry on the main governing 


Two fresh 


contrasts are introduced instead, the contrast of up and down, and of image and 


original.’ 


In the Cave we return to the simile of Light, and in it all the strands of 


thought and imagery are brought together in order to explain intellectual develop- 
ment and the gradual revelation of Good by reference to all these three sets of con- 


1 If Plato conceived the segments as unequal, 
according to the usual texts (509a 6), this adds 
a metaphorical element of which no use is made 
in the Cave, although it could easily have been 
included by indicating the relative length of the 
stages in the érdvodos. It is true that in 514 the 
entrance to the cave is called waxpd and the fire 
said to be réppwOev, and Proclus seems to think 
that there is some counterpart in the Cave to 
the inequality of length of the segments, but the 
length of the entrance to the cave is apparently 
insisted on by Plato only to avoid having the 
sun shining directly into it, and there seems to 
be really no counterpart in the Cave to this 
feature in the Line. Therefore, although the 
point is not of great importance, the following 
objections to the usual reading may be made : 

(i) It does not seem that the authority of any 
existing manuscript on this point can be called 
decisive. As Stallbaum says, ‘antiquam fuisse 
litem de hac lectionis diuersitate ex Schol. ad 
hunc locum patet.’ 

(ii) It is not necessary to think of the seg- 
ments as unequal in order to see the force of 
Plato’sratios. The ratios are in all cases drawn 
between what fill the segments, and it is not 
necessary to think of the diagram as having a 
corresponding shape. Some translations imply 
ratios between the segments of the diagram it- 
self, but a close reading of the Greek will not 
confirm this. 

(iii) Plato nowhere refers to any of the seg- 
ments as the ‘longer ' or the ‘shorter’ segment, 
but only as the upper or lower. So we do not 


even know which he thought of as the longer. 
‘Plutarch’ thinks the lower because it contains 


the many, while the upper contains the one; 
Proclus thinks the upper because it is x«pe?rrov 
kal meptéxov Odrepov. It is generally assumed that 
the latter is right, but we can only conjecture. 

(iv) This inequality of length would be the 
only explanatory element not gathered up again 
into the Cave. 

It might be worth while, therefore, since the 
more usual emendations, such as dy’ lea, etc., 
are unsatisfactory, to suggest that a plausible 
text could be obtained by deleting the words 
dvica runuara altogether as a gloss. By the 
time of Euclid’s Elements (e.g. I. 10) dixa réuvew 
is an established technical term meaning to 
‘bisect’ (into equal parts, of course) and requires 
for Euclid no further qualification such as 
els toa. I can find no evidence as to the mathe- 
matical usage in Plato’s time, but it does not 
seem impossible that Plato should have been 
using dixa réuvew in this sense, nor that someone 
should have misunderstood the usage, felt doubt 
about the following dva rév airdvy éyov, and 
explained it by a marginal gloss duoa rujpara, 
which afterwards crept into the text. The effect 
of conceiving the segments as equal would be to 
enable us simply to disregard their relative 
lengths. The Line would merely bave four 
compartments one above the other without any 
significant shape. 

There is obviously, however, a good deal of 
conjecture here, and if the text is sound (and 
the only serious objection I have against it is 
the discrepancy with the Cave), it must be 
admitted that this inequality of length is an 
element of metaphor, a contrast of short and 
long, in the Line which disappears in the Cave, 
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trasted terms. The general arrangement or ‘rhythm’ of the passage, then, is this: 
at 509, when asked for further explanation of the Sun, Socrates takes a long breath 
and gives an explanation which does not pause until 517, when he refers the ‘ image ’ 
he has now completed back again to the Sun without reference to the Line. Why 
does he not refer to the Line? Are the Line and the Cave co-ordinate attempts to 
give the further information demanded, as if Socrates were simply attempting to hit 
with one barrel what he misses with the other? If that had been so he would surely 
have made some effort to show how his division of objects into four grades is 
relevant to the original comparison (r7v mepi rdv wALov dpodrnta), which was the 
point about which further information was required. But the Line takes no account 
of the difference between the sources of illumination. ‘When Glaucon is told, there- 
fore, to ‘apply this image to what was said before,’ by ‘this image,’ I suggest, 
Socrates means the Cave and the Line taken together, regarded in a sense as one 
simile, and by ‘ what was said before’ he means the original simile of the Sun as it 
stood before Glaucon’s request. The Line does no more than to prepare for the Cave 
by establishing governing ratios between the groups of things which we are going to 
find there in an allegorical setting. 

The four classes of things in the Line consist of objects described in plain terms 
and without allegory, graded in respect of reality by the general criterion that a copy 
is less real than its original. Glaucon is got to agree to this grading and is then 
hurried on, without pause for comment, to the final simile which takes up again the 
contrast of light and darkness and explains the péy:orov pdOnpa by showing how 
education brings the soul up against these different grades, now represented by their 
allegorical equivalents. The Line is an explanatory diagram of the real things 
which are going to be dealt with in the allegory. It maps out and describes the 
geography of the regions through which, in the Cave, we see the released prisoner 
travelling. Nothing is said in the Line about transitions from one of its states 
to another. It merely (a) defines four classes of objects, (b) grades these four 
classes, and the corresponding states of mind, in respect of reality and clearness. 
Whether any particular person or class of persons looks at one of these objects, or 
is in one of these states, is irrelevant. The application of the diagram to life is still 
hypothetical, and we go quite astray if we suppose, for example, that wiors is 
intended to represent the mental level of ordinary people. All that Plato says is that 
tf you look at solids your state is clearer than 7f you look at shadows, but whether we 
do look at solids or not it is left for the Cave to determine. And in the Cave we find 
that ordinary people (‘we’) are in a condition which Plato strives with all his 
resources of imagery to define as comparable to eixacia; not to riots, nor yet to 
mioris and eixacia merged together, as if Plato had lost interest in the distinction 
between them, but to eixagia simply. No doubt the meaning of this comparison of 
ordinary human experience with etxagia requires explanation, but we must let Plato 
write his allegories in his own way. It is true that in subdividing the upper line he 
describes what ought to be a purely objective distinction by reference to the mental 
processes of mathematicians and philosophers. This seems to be due to the fact that 
Glaucon (and the reader of Plato up to this point) is unfamiliar with any distinction 
of reality within the sphere of ideas; the references to mathematical processes in the 
long parenthesis from 510c 1 to 511a 8 are intended by way of explanation, and the 
subdivisions of the upper line are still in themselves abstract, not essentially, that is 
to say, definable by reference to the habits of the mathematical mind (though 
Glaucon puts it in that way in 511c), but by a genuinely objective distinction in 
things. If Plato had had the doctrine of ra peragd clearly formulated in his mind 
while writing, he could have made his meaning clear in a few words, and escaped the 
awkwardness of having to explain what admittedly ought to be a distinction between 
types of objects by reference to mental processes and methods of treatment. We 
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may say then that the Line seems at any rate intended for an abstract or hypothetical 
classification, and it is in the Cave that Plato draws its moral for us and applies it to 
human life. 

The Line is not a paradigm of mental development, and its purpose is not to 
throw light on the habits of real people. It is the Cave which is concerned with 
stages of mental development ; in the Line there are only states of mind. Looking at 
reflections in water could only be such a stage if we habitually confined ourselves to 
them, but in the case of vision there is no such stage, since no one can habitually look 
only at reflections, any more, for that matter, than he can look only at solids. But 
Plato has already argued in Book VI. that in the case of justice or beauty, for 
example, the many are content with shadows (74 doxotvra, 505). Owing to the vicious 
circle in current education (493) as well as to the evil inherent in human nature, they 
receive their own opinions, eit’ év ypaduxy eit’ év povorky cite Sy) €v ToActiKy, back again 
as if reflected ina mirror. While therefore there could be no such thing as a stage 
of visual eixacia, the momentary state of visual eixacia illustrates the general mental 
condition of those whom their natural appetites, reinforced by this vicious education, 
hold down as if by bonds to the lowest levels of moral experience. Practically, the 
case of vision is unimportant, since there are no bonds upon sight, and Plato has no 
intention of setting up a category of ‘moral «ixacia,’ as it is sometimes called, or of 
distinguishing ‘moral eixacia’ from ‘moral riots’; eixacia, like qwioris, is purely 
visual, but it furnishes a convenient illustration of moral and intellectual d0fa. Our 
general mental level, the stage of development at which we live our daily lives, is 
what our visual experience would be if we were bound like prisoners underground and 
could only see the flickering shadows cast by a fire. In other words Plato means 
that 6d£a resembles «ixaoia, for his allegory of the soul’s education is intended to be 
governed by the ratios established in the diagram between states of vision. As in the 
simile of the Sun, the comparison is between 6P@adApoi (508c 4) and rd ris Yux7s 
(508d 4). Soeixaoia itself means nothing but the state of mind (ré6nya) which results 
from looking at shadows and reflections. All that Plato means is that a reflection is 
dim and difficult to see clearly. In water, for example, its outlines waver and are too 
blurred and faint to define precisely. The vivid tones and clear line of the original 
are lost. «ixagia cannot mean conjecture about the original solid, for that would 
contradict the main doctrine of the passage, that every level of apprehension has a 
different object. It is sometimes argued that the apprehension of what is obscure can 
itself be clear, and that etxagia is only obscure because it is an imperfect way of appre- 
hending the original object. But this is not Plato’s doctrine (cf., e.g., 508d). The 
mind is ‘subdued to that it works in,’ and can only obscurely apprehend what is 
obscure itself. If eixacia is ‘conjecture,’ it is conjecture about the reflection before 
the eyes, which will be too dim to be clearly seen; we cannot know for certain or 
describe its shape in detail, but only guess. 


It may seem unusual, by way of conclusion to a long and rather dogmatic 
argument, to ask how far it can claim to betrue. But the feeling remains that if the 
difficulties of this passage were capable of any quite definitive solution, with all the 
attention that has been given to it, they would have been solved before this. Perhaps 
the most debateable point is the purpose of the fourfold division of objects in the 
Line. Plato begins the Line by recalling the ‘two kinds,’ visibles and intelligibles, 
which had formed the framework of reference for the comparison of Good with the 
sun. We are then told to subdivide each kind, and there is nothing in this simile 
itself which would lead us to suspect that the subdivisions of the visible kind are any 
more symbolical than those of the intelligible. And it is certainly dangerous at least 
to treat the lower subdivisions as ‘of no metaphysical importance,’ for the relation of 
copy to original is fundamental in Plato’s metaphysics, and in his criticism of Art in 
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Book X. he shows how much weight he is capable of attaching to it even in the sphere 
of visible things. And in this passage itself he uses the distinction substantively 
when he insists that the images of mathematical thought are the originals of vision. 

Yet it seems impossible to separate the Line from the Cave, and quite impossible 
to treat the turning from shadows to puppets in the Cave as anything but a turning 
from sensibles to intelligibles. And if so, it will be equally impossible to take the 
distinction between eixdves and (wa in the Line at its face value. But if Plato means 
what has been ascribed to him in this paper, it must be admitted that there are some 
genuine obscurities in the similes, particularly in his equivocation between symbol 
and antitype, as when he takes advantage of the intricacy of his own symbolism to 
glorify mathematics as a level of thought for which even the best in the visible kind 
is but a shadow. The assertion in itself is permissible, in so far as a solid brass 
triangle is no more the true object of the mathematician than its reflection in water 
(although in fact the mathematical concept can be represented in amy medium), but it 
fits in very awkwardly with the form of the similes, if they have been rightly 
explained. This irregularity, however, is scarcely serious enough to override the 
accumulated evidence of Book VII. about the meaning of the Cave, and if we work 
backwards from this to the Line, it is difficult not to think that in subdividing the 
segment which represents the visible kind, Plato is only concerned to elucidate the 
distinction of sensible and intelligible. This is admittedly not at all obvious from the 
Line itself, but I have tried to argue that the Line could not have been intended by 
Plato to explain itself, and when it is read in close conjunction with the Cave, its 
interpretation can be governed by such information as he has given us about the 


meaning of the Cave. And on that question Book VII. seems definite enough to give 


us a fairly clear lead.’ 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OxForRD. 


1 Perhaps the term ‘ illustrative ’ still requires 
some explanation. The division of visibles into 
image and original is not illustrative in the 
same sense as their division into dark and bright. 
The latter is purely illustrative, since brightness 
does not strictly apply to, but only stands for, 
the superior intelligibility of eféy which are not 
in fact either bright or dark. But piunors and 
its correlatives apply, for Plato, equally well at 
any level; even if he is not entirely satisfied 
with them, there is no term which he prefers to 
them as a description of the relationship between 
elén and 7a wodAd. In calling the lower subdivision 
‘jllustrative,’ therefore, what is meant is that 
Plato is not seriously concerned at the moment 
(as he is, e.g., in Book X.) with the internal 
grading of the phenomenal world. If I am 


right in arguing that the Line is meant to pre- 
pare for the Cave rather than to supply separate 
and additional information about the Good, then 
the ultimate purpose of the lower subdivision is 
to provide a basis of comparison for ratdela and 
dmwadevoia. dwaidevoia is comparable to elxacia, - 
wadela to migris ; sO also with the two stages of 
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matéela. The distinction of eixéves and {wa is meta- 
physically valid, but they together with eixacla 
and wists belong to a purely visual experience 
within which the problems about apparent and 
real good which Plato is dealing with do not tend 
to arise. His general argument is that the dis- 
tinction of appearance from reality applies as 
definitely in the pursuit of good as in theory; 
but he does not here point out the superior 
reality of visible solids in order to convict the 
unphilosophical of mistaking shadow for sub- 
stance in their daily concerns (as no doubt he 
might have done), but to convict them, by 
analogy, of mistaking phenomenal for real in his 
usual sense of reality. I understand the whole 
set of similes as a comparison of ra:dela with 
dwadevoia in their effects on the practical life, 
and the view which I am arguing against is that 
Plato has any intention here of recognizing a 
better and a worse within dwadevoia. The refer- 
ences to honours and rewards within the Cave 
in 516c is clearly contemptuous, for the philo- 
sopher judges merit by other standards. 
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TWO NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES' S/RDS. 
I. LINES 709-18. 


THERE are four problems to be faced in 710-12, Is ¢pdfec correct’? Who was 
Orestes? What is the construction of ’Opéory? What is the meaning of iva py 
pryav arodty? A brief review of the evidence collected on the subject of Orestes is 
the first essential. 

In Ach, 1165 sq. we find «ira xarafeé res airov peOiwy ths Kepadjs ’Opéeorns 
pavopevos, The tis is important—‘Some mad Orestes or other.’ This reference 
belongs to the year 425 B.c. The next occurs in a fragment assigned with great 
probability to the xéAaxes of Eupolis,? which defeated the ‘ Peace’ in 421. There 
Orestes is mentioned along with Chaerephon and ‘ Marpsias”* as one of the parasites 
of Callias, who was engaged in dissipating his recently inherited wealth (cf. Av. 
283 sqq.). Next come the two references Av. 712 and 1490 sqq. These connect 
Orestes with cloak-snatching as well as violence. 

The scholiast on Ach. 1167 writes: 6 5€ "Opéorns otros mpoororovpevos pwpiav Tous 
mapiovras arédvev, This entirely neglects the tis, and may well have been drawn 
merely from the text and from Av. 712, where the note is repeated almost word for 
word. The note on Av. 1487 is more original. It reads: yapuevrws 5€ rovro, dre 
aKxotovus ovtos Opértns tov Tioxparous éAwrodire: tovs mpoorvy XdvovTas* Tas vUKTaS yap 
povas eAnorevev Opeorns. 

This circumstantial statement—’Opéorns trot T:woxpdrovs—led to the belief that 
a single man, Orestes son of Timocrates, had been active as a highway robber from 
425 to 414 B.c. Miiller-Stribing ‘ ridiculed this notion, emphasizing the ris in Ach 
1166 and adducing also Isaeus VIII., where in § 3 Diocles, of the deme Phlya— 
denounced by his opponents as a forger, murderer, dishonest guardian, and con- 
firmed po:xds—is referred to as 0 ’Opeorns éerixadovpevos ; or, later (§ 44), simply as 
tov Opéorny rovrov.® If the speech was written as early as 383 B.c., it is possible 
that the same Diocles was notorious at the time of the Acharvmians. We may 
suppose, if we like, that he was the first holder of the title ‘Orestes,’ or the best 
defender of it. We may also suppose that his father’s name was Timocrates. But 
all this is mere guesswork, 

According to Wyse on Isaeus VIII. 3, the name ‘ Orestes’ was employed by the 
royal house of Macedon, and also by the great Thessalian families (cf. Thuc. I. 111); 
but there is no trace of it as an Athenian name in ordinary use. We can, I think, 
only draw the following conclusion with any safety: that from 425 B.c. onwards, 
if not before, ’Opéorns was a nickname applied in Athens to any person of violent 
and drunken nocturnal habits, which included in 414, or thereabouts, the snatching 
of cloaks. The epithets pavopevos (Ach. Ic.) and ijpws (Av. 1490) are naturally 
suggested by the mythical name. 

Suidas repeats the Aristophanic scholia, but without mentioning the ‘son of 
Timocrates’; and he adds just a little, describing ‘Opéory xAaivay idaivery as a 
mapotmia, and ’Opéorns himself as 6 év dpeot Stactwpevos. This latter statement he 
supports, rather strangely, by Ach. 1167. Probably it derives from Plato Cratylus, 
394e, where the name of the tragic hero Orestes is praised for its aptness, ‘ whether 
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it was given him by chance, or by some poet 173 Onpiwdes ris picews Kai 7d aypiov 
avTov kai rd operviv evdexvipevos to dvouati. Cf. Photius, 345. 24. ’Opéorns 
=opeitys. Finally, there is a play by Timocles called the ’OpeoravroxAeidns, of which 
the remaining fragments certainly suggest that Autocleides was beset by Furies in 
the shape of courtesans. This reminds us rather of Av. 285 sq., where it is said of 
Callias v6 te ovxodavrav tridAerat | ai re OjAevat tpowextiAAovoew adrov Ta Trepd. 

In their opinions of Orestes modern critics are sharply divided. Most would 
agree that by 425 B.c. the name was generic. But how came it to be used at all? 
For the heroic Orestes, as A. Willems® observes, ‘n’a jamais passé . . . ni pour un 
facétieux, ni pour un sacripant.’ And what did it signify? A mohock? Ora 
thief ? 

Miiller-Striibing denied that ‘ Orestes’ could ever have been a true Athenian 
name. ‘ Wo finden wir,’ he asks, ‘solche mythisch-religidse Heroennamen in den 
Attischen Familien?’ Willems produces heroic names in common use; but not an 
Orestes; nor does he meet the point that Orestes would have been a name of ill- 
omen. The only evidence on his side is the scholiast’s note ’Opéorns 6 Tipoxpdrovs. 
But even that may be held to leave the question open. It is not impossible, as 
Miiller-Stribing suggests, that the Thessalian Crown-prince, Orestes son of Eche- 
cratides, gave the ‘nickname its origin at a still earlier date; and that the ‘son of 
Timocrates’ took it over. After a vain attempt to restore this prince to his king- 
dom in 455 B.c., the Athenians brought him to their own city (Thuc. I. 111), where, 
for all we know, his conduct as a chartered libertine may have set the young gentle- 
men of Athens an entirely new standard of levity. 

As to the meaning of the name, the severe penalties attached to Awrodvoia (cf. 
Lys. Agor. 68; Xen. Mem. I. 2. 62) offer no good reason for supposing, with Miller- 
Striibing, that thieves were uncommon and that ‘Orestes’ must therefore be a 
mohock. Nor do the prolonged activities (425-414 B.c.) of Orestes, if he was one 
and the same person throughout, necessarily point in the same direction. Corsican 
and other bandits, as Willems remarks, have often enjoyed as long an immunity. 

Willems also contends that Athens abounded in robbers. To this effect he cites 
Ran. 715, 744; Eccl. 668; Plut. 930. These references, however, neglect the 
distinction made by Miiller-Stribing between the Birds and the other extant plays. 
In those that precede it he can find no allusion to robbery ; and certainly Vesp. 247, 
adduced by Willems, is a very dubious exception. In the five later plays the 
allusions are of a more general character. Miiller-Striibing’s conclusion is that law- 
lessness was epidemic at the time of the Birds,’ and probably due to political causes. 
If I understand him rightly, ‘Orestes’ in the Acharnians stands for a mohock 
only. In the Birds its meaning is extended to robbers of cloaks who would not 
scruple to take a purse as well. 

Among the editors, Merry and Rogers regard ‘ Orestes’ as a professional thief, 
addicted especially to Awrodvoia. Van Leeuwen, on the other hand, makes him a 
mohock who stripped wayfarers for amusement, not gain; and his quotations® from 
Aelian (Var. Hist. 1X. 29), or from fragments of Alexis (107. K.) and Anaxandrides® 
(34. K.) preserved by Athenaeus, leave little doubt that such a form of sport existed 
(cf. also Ran. 1075). If we turn to Av. 712 with our minds shut to everything except 
these mutually exclusive possibilities, the results are rather perplexing. 

Let us begin by supposing that the crane ‘warns Orestes to weave himself a 
cloak.’ We cannot then go on to say ‘lest, feeling the cold, he strip others.’ For 
why should Orestes, if a mohock, wish to deny himself his winter sport? Or why 
forego his winter gains, if his profession is to steal? We must therefore translate 
‘to keep him warm in his depredations’ with the emphasis on the participle, which 
is quite good Greek. 

Even so, this will hardly suit Orestes the thief; for no stealer of cloaks would 
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bother to weave his own. A mohock is hardly more likely todo so. But as jocular 
nonsense both notions might pass. There is, however, a certain difficulty in making 
Orestes the subject of idaivecv at all. Surely it is easier to suppose, if we read on to 
the end of 715, that the subjects of idaivew, rexreiv, and mwAdv are one and the 
same? But no one would suggest that Orestes is the subject of rexreiv and mwA<éiv. 
Less serious objections are the use of the active idaiveww where the middle*® would 
seem more in place; and the fact that Suidas quotes ’Opéory xAaivav vdaivew as a 
maporuia, Suidas, at any rate, cannot have taken the words in the way suggested. 4 

We are thrown back, then, on ’Opécry as dative of advantage, as in Lys. 586, ry 
Snpw xAaivav tpaivey, But, as Rogers objects, neither the mohock nor the profes- 
sional thief can be supposed to appropriate cloaks merely because of the cold. We 
must therefore take iva pz) frydv drodty as before—‘to keep him warm in his depreda- 
tions.’ If we are right, as I think we must be, in believing that the subjects of 
idpaivey and rwi¢iv are the same, we are then faced with the strangest of paradoxes. 
Apparently those penurious persons who have to sell their winter clothes in order to 
provide a Apddpiov for the summer are to weave the mohock a cloak lest he shiver in 
his sport, or the thief a cloak that he may rob them in comfort. 

The way out of this dropia is to regard Orestes neither as a mohock who stole 
cloaks for mere amusement nor as a professional thief, but as something betwixt and 
between—in other words, a wild young rake who was apt to fall on evil days and 
help himself to a cloak at times from sheer necessity. The reference in Eupolis 
KéAaxes to Orestes as a parasite of Kallias is well in keeping with this explanation ; 
and Alexis (fr. 78 K.) will give us a picture of the type: 


dots ayopafe. TTwXds Ov dYov Todd, 
dmopovpevos TE TAAAG mpds TOUT’ evopel, 
THS vuKToOs OVTOS TOUS GravTwVTAS TroLEt 
yupvovs aravras. eit’ erdv tis exdv0n 
Tnypeiv EwOev evOds & Tois ixPiow." 

If we return now to 712, we are free to suppose that Orestes is warned to weave 
himself a cloak lest the cold provoke him to steal one, This will pass muster as a 
serio-comic injunction,!* parodying Hesiod’s manner of showing the evils which 
attend the improvident. Alternatively, if we end the line ‘to keep himself warm, 
etc., as before, the idea is good enough. But the old objections remain—that the 
subjects of idaivey and mwAciv are best taken to be the same, and that Suidas 
mapou.ia does not suit this interpretation. 

Similarly, if we begin the line the other way—‘ warns (us) to weave a cloak for 
Orestes,’ ending with ‘that he may not feel cold and steal one,’ there is no objection 
to the sense. But the different constructions of the adjacent datives vavxAyjpy and 
’Opéory are confusing, more especially as no subject to v¢aiverv is expressed. : | 

These difficulties can all be removed if we adopt the reading found in Zanetti 
(Venice, 1538) and in four’® of the other early editions, changing the awkward 
dpdter to ppdfew and placing a colon after xaOevderv. The infinitives oretpeav, ppacey, 
idaivey will then be jussive, as in the lines of Hesiod (W.D. 448-51, 629, 536-38, 
545-46) which are parodied; and the passage will gain a good deal if we take 
drodin not as active but passive. ‘Sow, when the crane flies crying over to Libya, 
and warn the ship-master then to hang up his tiller and rest; then, too, weave 
Orestes a cloak, to avoid being stripped in the cold.’ The last words are like an echo 
of W.D. 538. (midov éxew doxnrdv), iv ovata py xaradedy; and the parody Is 
sufficiently pointed, At Athens, instead of weaving your own cloak warmly, as 
Hesiod recommends (W.D. 538), you must clothe Orestes—if you would keep the 
cloak you possess. 
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717-18, 

The difficulty in 718 may also, I think, be removed if we keep Hesiod before 
us. Few edd. are satisfied with yduov dvipés, which must mean ‘marriage with 
a man,’ cf. Theog. 1289, Eur. Supp. 824. If women formed part of the audience, it 
is possible that the words were thrown in for their sake. Willems‘ takes this view, 
citing Lys. 593, Thesm. 410, and more especially Lys. 596 sq. rijs 82 yuvaixds opixpds 6 
Kaupos, Kav TovTov py 'riAaByrat | ovdels EOEAEL yjpas TavTHv, OTTEvopevn SE KdOnTaL, with 
schol. ad loc. wepi ydpov ypnopwdovpévn: ai yap yipar wvvexas pavrevovtat more yapnOi- 
govtat, Similarly Professor Marshall Macgregor* holds ‘that women are included in 
the subject of tpéreo Ge, which is addressed to the audience.’ But on reading 708-18 as 
a whole I do not feel convinced by this theory of a last-moment address to the women. 
Edd. who feel the same way have provided substitutes for dvdpés, without much 
success. I suggest that they have tried to oust the wrong word, and that ydvov dvdpdés 
should be read. The phrase dvdpoydvos (ijmépa) occurs in W.D. 783, 788, 794; and 
even if it means ‘a propitious day for a man to be born,’ which is possible, the 
choice of a day for begetting was also carefully regulated, cf. W.D. 812. éoOAy pev 
Cf. also 735-36, 800-801. The 
corruption would be easy once v was written (as often) in a form resembling p. 


, > , , oO 
yip @ a ye hurevéepev Hde yever Oar | avepe 7’ 7S yuvacki. 


Il. THE BUILDING OF NEPHELOCOCCYGIA, LINEs 1124-62. 


The building of Nephelococcygia is so fantastic a conception that to demand a 
rigid consistency and a strict regard for the probable would provide material for 
comedy in itself. On the other hand, it is fair to suppose that a good proportion of 
the audience would be keenly interested in the operations described, and not alto- 
gether uncritical. Aristophanes’ own use, in this and other plays, of technicalities 
derived from the builder’s and allied trades should need no illustration ; and we find 
among the play-titles of the Middle Comedy a Koviarjs—‘ Plasterer’ accredited to 
Alexis; another to Amphis; and later a IlAw@od¢dpos by Diphilus. Just as a carica- 
ture, to be amusing, must bear a reasonable likeness to its original, so the account of 
this fantastic architecture may be held to gain rather than lose by its points of contact 
with the actual world of bricks and mortar. When it becomes obscure, we may ask 
without pedantry what the probabilities are, and decide to our own satisfaction 
whether the fault is more likely to rest with Aristophanes, or with our interpretation 
of the text, or with the text itself. My own belief is that the text is sound, even in 
the passage (1150-51) obelized by Hall and Geldart; and that though erA.Godopouv 
in 1149 might be emended with advantage, emendation cannot be justified until our 
interpretation of technical terms is more secure. 

The messenger’s narrative is orderly and coherent as far as line 1146, if we 
trust the MSS. and follow indications given earlier in the play. First arrive the 
foundation stones, which are dressed in the approved fashion (1136-38). Then come 
the bricks (1139). Of these an inner and outer face would be built, to contain a 
filling of xdAcxes (rough stones) mixed with mnAds, in accordance with the common 
ancient technique referred to in Thuc. I. 93. 5. We hear of the xdaAcxes in 839, 
where they are mentioned in close connection with the moistening of clay.’* Here 
they are not mentioned again, but the transport of water for the moistening is duly 
recorded (1140-41), and so too the digging and transport of the clay itself (1142-46). 

At this point the difficulties begin to be felt. We are told in 1148-49 that the 
ducks ‘in aprons’ were carrying bricks, apparently duplicating the function of the 
storks (1139). And why do the swallows bring trav wnAdv in their bills (1151), when 
the herons were already carrying it in hods (1142)? Editors who wish to eliminate 
one group of brick carriers usually follow Bergk and read érAw@ovpyovv in 1139, thus 
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making 1140-46 refer to the manufacture of bricks. Some colour is lent to this view 
at first sight by the parody of Hdt. II. 136, where the inscription on the great brick 
pyramid of Asychis is given : 


/ ~ “ ~ “ 
Kovra yap UrotrumrovTes és Aipvynv, 6 Te tpdccxorTO Tov THAD TY KOVTY, 
a F ” , 4 , 2 / 
rovto avAXEyovtes tAivOous cipvoav Kai pe TPOTYH ToLOUTH eLeroingay. 


It does not, however, follow that the clay delved up by the geese in the same 
fashion (vrorvmrovres, 1145) was to be used for the same purpose. It would have to 
serve, in any case, for admixture with xdAcces: and possibly for mortar as well. 
No inference, therefore, can be drawn from the parody; and there are, I think, 
good reasons for regarding the introduction of brick-making as unfortunate. 

The speedy completion of the wall, as Pisthetairus remarked, ‘had truly the 
appearance of untruth’ (1166-67). Respect for 73 r:6avov is obviously the reverse of 
Aristophanes’ intention. But there is no reason to widen the breach with Proba- 
bility. To demand that the bricks should be moulded and also baked in so short a 
time would be to credit Aristophanes with the merely absurd. It is wrong to sup- 
pose, as many do,*’ that a wall of fresh undried bricks (rAiv6oc wpat) was the birds 
intention. We are expressly told (552) that the wall is to be built peyaAacs whivGous 
omtais after the model of Babylon; and references to Herodotus in the messenger’s 
opening lines should help to remind us of this fact. Wall-construction in burnt 
brick was a process unfamiliar in Greece at this time,’® and therefore all the more 
stupendous. I see no need to add to the comic exaggeration by supposing any 
miracle of baking. Let us rather imagine that birds were sent to pillage the brick- 
yards of the Southern and Eastern world. After all, the OeyéAvoe came from 
Libya. oe 
Allowing, then, that the MSS. in 1139 are sound, what are we make of 1148-49! 
If érAwodépour is to be kept in both places, either we must suppose that both storks 
and ducks were engaged on the transport of bricks from earth to heaven, or we may 
argue, with Rogers, that the storks carried up and stacked the bricks, leaving the 
ducks to carry between the stacks and the wall itself. The former view implies 
a certain poverty of invention on the part of Aristophanes, and the latter a very 
considerable obscurity of expression. Both, perhaps, are tenable, if in criticizing 
Comedy we are accustomed to expect too little rather than too much. On the other 
hand, all the birds previously mentioned have been assigned some special duty 
suggested by their habits or appearance or names. It does therefore seem reason- 
able to suppose that the ducks should have some duty of their own for which these 
aproned appearance made them especially suitable. I do not agree with W. C. 
Green, who writes ad loc. : ‘ Of course repe(wopévas means “ girt up for the work 
but the marking of the bird’s plumage may have suggested it.’ References in other 
authors (though mainly of later date) give the impression that the wearing of a 
Tepi(wua. Was something more distinctive. Moreover, the commoner species of duck 
do not gird up their ‘aprons,’ but wear them well displayed in front. 

It seems to me very probable that brick-laying was the task assigned to the 
ducks.*® Masons and bricklayers often wear aprons to-day; but no brick-carrier 
would think of doing so, unless, like Euelpides (840), he were asked to fall off a 
ladder. Brick-laying was skilled labour, the work of ré«xroves ; whereas carrying was 
done by hired general labourers, pucfwroi—perhaps Egyptians for choice (cf. 1133). 
An Eleusinian inscription of 329/8 38.c. makes this distinction clear, unless con- 
ditions of labour were greatly changed by that date; for in lines 25-30 payments are 
recorded successively to ré€xtrogcv trois rAWwOoBoAjncacw” ra epi tov rvAGVE mat Tov 
wipyov kai Ta EvAWa épyavapevors (cf. Av, 1153), and to pec Owrois Tolg ent aint 
wipyov Kai rdv rvA@va tAwOodpopoicr Kai rnAodevo Tove. (‘moistened the clay’) xai ra 
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EvAa dvaxopicaci Kai Tdv Képapov (Ditt. Syll.2 587). When Pisthetairus says in 1152 
Ti djta purOwrors av ert puoOoird ris, I take it that he is referring to the swallows as 
performing some unskilled labour—cf. the reference of ri Sjra . . . in 1147 to what 
immediately precedes. I do not wish, however, to press this point, or indeed the 
point about the aprons, though both are worth bearing in mind. 

If the ducks did not act as bricklayers, who did? The swallows, at the best, 
can only have helped with this heavy task when the bricks were in position. 
Unless Aristophanes preferred to leave the solution of this problem to the imagination 
of others, instead of displaying the resourcefulness of his own, I suggest that 
exA.wOoBdAovv in 1149 would be a better remedy to the narrative than érAw@ovipyovv 
ten lines above. That some such word once stood in the text will appear more 
probable if I am right in my interpretation of the difficult lines which follow, and of 
the scholiasts’ remarks upon them. 

Explanations of traywyéa may be grouped into two main classes: (A) Some 
claim, according to the scholia (which are reported more fully by Suidas), that it is an 
instrument of sorts, whether a plasterer’s trowel (rvidvov), or a tool @ amrevOivover 
tas thivOovs pds dAAjXas,*! or another tool, known as a wapafvorov, but not definable. 
Similarly Pollux mentions imaywye’s, @ tapé£eov in a list of builder’s tools (vii. 125, 
cf. x. 127); and Photius has the note iraywyevs + épyaXciov oixodopixdv. (B) The 
scholiasts also record a suspicion that the word denotes some kind of clay: «¢ pw apa 
mndov twa tmaywyéa Kadovor. TorovTov yap Te “Eppuurmos év tois Tpiperpors eppavifer, 
Suidas fortunately preserves the missing quotation from Hermippus: verre yap 
[yap &) codd. ABVE] Seopa pév ovdevi: roior 8 [rots & cod. A] traywyetor Tots Eavrov 
TpoToais. 

To this we can add Hesychius, who gives only iraywyeds: rpds rrivOwv oixodopny 
ands. 

The rest of the scholia can, I think, be safely credited to advocates of Class (B). 
One reads: “Qorep radia: Barrdfovea aitiv dorep ciwOacr Baordfev ra wadia, And 
another: Tdv rndAdv: doadis Ayer. A€yer yap Tas xediddvas Tov traywyéa Eri TOV 
Gpwv [tov drov V. Qu. rav vétwv?] adTas Kopifev* tov S€ rnddv ev Tois GTOopacWw— 
Kai Tower TavTa Grav Tas veoooias KatacKevd(worv. That the traywyeds was carried on 
the shoulders is a notion derived either from constructing avw with €xovoa xatorww 
(cf. J. W. White*? ad Joc.), or from the variant wiAov, meaning perhaps ‘a porter’s 
knot,’ which has replaced rnAdv as an explanation of imaywyéa in two of the later 
MSS. (B and C) of Suidas ; but I think we can rule wiAov out as a mistake simply 
due to itacism. The swallows are conceived by the originators of these notes to 
Carry tov iraywyéa pick-a-back, as people carry children. Since avrds must mean 
‘of their own nature,’ ‘unaided,’ it is probable that traywyev’s was taken as=myAds 
tts. A swallow does not of its own nature carry anything even remotely resembling 
a builder’s implement upon its shoulders (Gpev) or back (varwy V). But it can be 
supposed to carry some clay. For, as Aristotle observed, when in need of moist 
clay for nesting Bpéxovca aitiv xadswdeiras tois mrepois mpds tiv Kove (H.A. IX. 7. 
612b). Possibly a recollection of Thuc. IV. 4. 2 lent some force to this view of the 
passage. We are told that the Athenians, in fortifying Pylos—rév rnAdv, et rov déou 
xpnoOar, dyyciwv dropig éxi tod vuTou Epepov, éeyxexupores TE, Ws padurta péAXor Eripeévery, 
Kai TW xElpe Es TOUTiTw EvpmA€KovTEs STWS pi) GToTiTTOL. 

The sense, then, was supposed to be: ‘carrying (as it were a child) the 
vraywyée on their shoulders behind; the clay, in their mouths.’ This attempt to 
wring a meaning and construction from the Greek seems to me no more ridiculous 
than the interpretations of many modern commentators. 

Scholia of Class (A) are interesting because they imply some mention of brick- 
laying at this point in the narrative, or at any rate express an early demand for it. 
No record remains of how it was proposed to interpret the passage as a whole if 
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iraywyevs Was an implement. But there is not much choice, except to join together 
the words tov vraywyéa éxovoat katériv so as to mean ‘ with tails for (?) trowels,’ and 
then assume either that the ducks’ tails are meant (and punctuate accordingly): or 
that the swallows carried trowels behind and clay before. On both assumptions the 
Greek remains intractable as it stands, especially the words dowep radia and the 
asyndeton between 1150 and 1151. To the unprejudiced observer a duck’s tail, both 
in its shape and its movement, is far more suggestive of a bricklayer’s or a plasterer’s 
trowel than is a swallow’s or even a house-martin’s, But if that is the picture 
intended, érAcvGoBdAovv, or some such word, must have stood in the text, unless brick- 
carrying and brick-laying, in the minds of Aristophanes and some of his scholiasts, 
were one and the same thing. 

Among moderns, believers in Class (A) have been numerous, and still exist, 
undeterred by the inscriptional evidence, such as it is, to which I shall come later. 
I can give only a representative selection of their views, omitting those who, like 
Dobree, assume a lacuna in the text. 

Most, if not all, of them reject other builder’s implements and pin their faith to 
the trowel: and the trowel to the swallow. Brunck preferred the duck, regarding 
1151 as spurious, partly because; of the asyndeton, and partly because he felt the 
swallows’ clay to be superfluous in view of 1142-45. I sympathize with his alloca- 
tion of the trowel, but not with his treatment of 1151. It is also objected (by 
Blaydes ad loc.) that an upward flight is far from characteristic of the duck. 

Rutherford had points in common with Brunck. Though he did not abolish the 
swallows altogether, he deprived them of their clay, which is surely their most 
obvious contribution to the work of building. But I mention him next for contrast 
rather than comparison. By inventing a variant xara raiv™® for xarorw and then 
re-writing the scholium in R in such a way as to suit it and also make complete 
nonsense, he was able to remove as glosses-crept-into-the-text all the words from 
worep to orduaciv, thus leaving the swallows rather than the ducks to carry their 
trowels behind them. They carried nothing besides: so that Rutherford may be 
regarded as a purist of the swallow-cum-trowel school. I should add that he chose 
this passage to illustrate ‘the bearing of a new papyrus on some cardinal points in 
textual criticism’ (C.R. 1891, p. 89), and that his solution won assent in high places 
(cf. C.R. 1891, p. 309) until his critical methods were discredited. He was the first 
to admit a mistake, and I speak of him only with the highest respect. 

F. Wieseler,** in his later work, appears to have been converted from his 
original belief in traywye’s as =andéds tis; but not from his belief that xaromw meant 
simply ‘ behind,’ i.e. ‘in attendance upon’ the ducks. He imagined that the sticks 
and straws which swallows carry were seen by Aristophanes as a rough equivalent 
to trowels; but thinking that the double burden of trowel and clay would overload 
so small a bird, he altered wa:dia to rardé’, 7, meaning that some of the swallows held 
up (dvw éxovoa) their make-believe trowels for the use of the ducks, and others 
their morsels of clay. Thus Wieseler, by allowing the swallow an optional trowel 
only, may be held to stand midway between Rutherford, the purist of the school, and 
the more unscrupulous sect which derives from Blaydes. 

Blaydes, in his edition of 1882, was the father of those who, like Rogers 
(Ed. 1906, p. 289), find it ‘ impossible to deprive the swallows of either the clay or the 
trowel.’ He suggested three different corrections to achieve this result, finally print- 
ing xat for rv in 1151. Merry followed suit ; but being, as Van Leeuwen puts it, an 
‘emunctae naris interpres,’ records a suspicion ‘that the flat tail of the duck rather 
than the forked tail of the swallow may represent the trowel’ (Ed. 1904 ad loc.). 
Rogers is more whole-hearted. He recalls the familiar sight of ‘the house-martin 
flying up to her unfinished nest with bits of mud in her mouth, or, at a later period, 
the male bird clinging to the finished nest, and keeping himself steady by pressing 
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his tail firmly against it, for all the world as if he were smoothing the surface with a 
trowel.’ ‘It is difficult,’ he adds, ‘ not to feel some impatience with those who would 
mutilate or destroy this homely and graphic little picture.’ 

“Qorep tatdia, by those who follow Blaydes, is usually translated ‘like serving- 
lads.’ This meaning is quite legitimate, as will presently be shown. But if the 
preceding words have to be translated ‘carrying their trowels behind them,’ the 
interposition of the simile is, to say the least, embarrassing. There is nothing to 
show us, until we reach the swallows at the end of the following line, that xarémw 
must be joined with €yovoa: ; and when this discovery is made, we have to reconsider 
the simile and decide that it must refer to the general function of serving lads, and 
not, in their case, to any posterior attachment of a trowel. O. Schroeder, who pro- 
duced in 1927 a revision of Kock’s edition, has been at pains to avoid this difficulty. 
He claims that the scholium Baord{ovca: avriv Gomep ciao. Baordfew Tra radia 
makes everything plain. We are to translate it** ‘carrying the trowel in the 
children’s way of carrying,’ with wa:dia as subject to et@@acr; and are then required 
to believe that the comparison is obvious, ‘except that children drag behind them, 
or hang over their shoulders, any object that they cannot carry in their hands, 
whereas Nature has permanently attached to the swallow a builder’s implement 
in the shape of a forked tail.’ “Qowep waidia is then placed between commas; 
Tov wnAdv ... oTduacw between dashes ; and assurances are given that the asyndeton 
between the latter words and riv iraywyéa éxovoat katdérw is unobjectionable, because 
éxovea: can be felt to go with both. I cannot, however, assent to this interpretation 
until its author produces another asyndeton of the same kind, or a bricklayer who 
works with a forked trowel. 

It is time to come to the inscriptional evidence on the meaning of iraywyevs, 
which influenced Van Leeuwen in his edition of 1902, but has left both Rogers and 
Schroeder quite unmoved. In line 32 of the Eleusinian inscription” already cited, 
payments are recorded émifeorer™ xai vrayw[y|et trois épyacapévos eri to rvAGvi Kal 
tT» wipyy. This makes it clear that traywyevs, in one sense at any rate, meant a 
skilled workman concerned with the building of a wall. In Av. 1149 this sense 
is quite impossible, unless our text is hopelessly corrupt. But the same inscription, 
in lines 61-62, provides a noun of the same form, éraywye’s, which denotes not 
a person, but a thing. Payments are made to pucOwrois tots tiv yqv BwAoxorjoac. 
(‘broke up’) kal dvarrjcacw (‘sifted’) cis Tov Eraywyéa Tov Telyous Kal eis Tovs 
Tupyous Kai eis THY Teptad(o)jpyv TOV TELxoUS. 

On éraywyevs Dittenberger writes: ‘uix dubitare licet, quin calx (anAds) qua 
murus inducitur, hic significetur. Vide ne apud Aristophanem Av. 1149 aut ex hoc 
titulo éraywyéa pro traywyea reponendum, aut certe illud uocabulum eadem atque hoc 
ui accipiendum sit.’ The meaning ‘a coat of clay upon a wall’ is accepted in the new 
edition of Liddell and Scott; so, too, the possibility that éraywyéa should be subsi- 
tuted in our text of the play. But we are cautioned that the verb é£urdyew occurs in 
I.G. 2°, 463. 42—the Lex de refictendts muris Athentenstbus urbanis Pivaeensibus ‘ Longis’ 
of 307/6 B.c.—which reads: ¢furdywv rnd [xv ]pwpévy, i.e. ‘going over thoroughly,’ 
‘coating’ (so L. and S.) with a mixture of clay and chaff. The context immediately 
preceding refers, in all probability, to the dressing (erixérrwv) of the rough-stone 
foundation (AvBoAoyjpara); but a gap after 7[xv|pwxévy makes it impossible to say 
for what purpose the clay was to serye, or whether any ingredient besides chaff was 
to be used with it. (It is also noteworthy that in the Eleusinian inscription, line 7h, 
we hear of dxvpwv odxor eis TV oixodopiay Tov Teixous.) 

To sum up the inscriptional and other evidence: There is no confirmation of 
traywyevs in the sense of a builder’s implement. On the other hand, it is clear that 
the word could mean a workman of sorts employed about a wall; and it is probable, 
on the close analogy of éraywyevs, that it could also mean the thing with which his 
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TWO NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES’ BIRDS 


It! 


work was concerned.” Further, ryAds yxvpwpyévos and a verb éfurdyew are brought 
into connection with reference to the building of a wall; and we have the suspicion 
of the scholiasts, together with the word of Hesychius, that traywyevs = anAds tes. 
In support of this meaning there is also the fragment from the Tpiperpo: of Hermip- 
pus: iverrs yap deopw pev ovdevi> rotor 8 iraywyedor trois aitov rpdmrous, 

This fragment is important, because it uses the word in the plural, and also, by 
association with decuw, helps to indicate the meaning more precisely. ‘Those who 
insist that traywyevs can be only an implement (or the man who uses it) have to sup- 
pose that im- and ér-aywyev’s were confused” from an early period in the text or 
lexicons or both; and that the fragment was adduced originally in support of 
traywyevs, not as mnAos tts, which, in their opinion, would apply to éraywyeis alone, 
Piccolomini 
sees in this implement a oragvAy or ‘ rule and plummet.’ This would give the sense 
‘No Secpés holds him together: his own character keeps him straight.’*° Hence 
Van Leeuwen’s explanation of the workman called traywyev’s as: ‘ Vir qui curat ut 
murus bene rectus exstruatur’... ‘Nam quemadmodum imoypddev est magistri 
lineas in pugillaribus ducentis quas sequantur manus imperitae puerorum (cf. Plat. 
Protag. 336d), sic vrdyew est eius qui alterum inducit quo uelit ipse (cf. Plat. 
Euthyd, 14¢).’ 

If we assent to this, we can preserve the text in 1149 by supposing that the 
swallows provided the implement in question. But, as Van Leeuwen remarks, 
‘errarunt qui caudam bifurcam hirundinum respici, hanc autem structorum instru- 
mento triangulari (libellae siue perpendiculo) assimulari sibi persuaserunt.’ The 
alternative (which he adopts) is to write ér- for i7-aywyéa in the text, and regard rdv 
myAov as a gloss upon it, or as standing in apposition. 

But is not the Hermippus equally intelligible if we accept it as illustrating 
imaywyevs in the sense of rnAds tus, relying on the inscriptional phrase efvraywv rnA@ 
nxvpwopevy ? The meaning will be: ‘ No deopos holds him together : his own character 
serves for bonding-matter.’ Acopds, as an architectural term, includes clamps and 
dowels and other kinds of bonds, such as were used to hold the superstructure to its 
foundation, or the successive courses of masonry to one another, or the faces of a 
wall to its rubble core. Mortar of various kinds could be used for the same 
purposes ; and I take it that a decpuds of wood or other material was sometimes neces- 
sary until the mortar solidified. It seems reasonable to conclude that vraywyeis 
could mean a layer*' of mortar, and that Hermippus is saying ‘He won't go to 
pieces now : his character is set.’ 

In Babylon asphalt served for mortar (réApare xpewpevor aogdAty Oepun, Hat. I. 
179). But Aristophanes is not following Herodotus in every detail; for example, 
we hear nothing of xdAcxes in Herodotus, and in Aristophanes nothing of the layers 
of wattled reeds employed at Babylon. Wall-construction in burnt brick was 
Oriental, not Greek; asphalt was also unfamiliar; and it is doubtful whether réAya 
in the sense of ‘mortar’ was Attic usage at this time. Aristophanes, to suit his 
audience, compromised between the brickwork of the East and West, and vraywyeivs 
is, I think, his equivalent for the mortar of asphalt. It is what he imagined a Greek 
would use for a wall of the Eastern material; just as Vitruvius, writing for the 
Romans, says: ‘It is not every place that can have a wall of burnt-brick like that of 
Babylon, where there was plenty of asphalt to take the place of lime and sand ’ (I. 5. 8). 
We are told that lime-mortar, though used both in prehistoric and historic times, 
never took an important place in Greek architecture.*? I doubt, therefore, whether 
vraywyeds can have that sense. All I would suggest is that it was something rather 
different from the ryAds used in the rubber core, and similar in some of its properties 
to rnAds Hxvpwpévos, but not necessarily the same thing. Here let me add that rnAds 
xXvpwpévos is precisely the material from which the swallow builds her nest (cf. 
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Arist. H.A. IX. 7. 612b ovyxarardéexee . . . Tois Képheor rnAdv, or Gilbert White, The 
Natural History of Selborne, Lettey 18,‘ Her nest . . . consists . . . of a crust or shell 
composed of dirt or mud, mixed with short pieces of straw to render it tough 
and permanent.’ 

If this meaning ‘mortar’ be granted for iraywye’s, what are we to make of 
eraywyevs? All I can suggest is that traywyets was used in the actual building up of 
a wall for binding; and that éraywyevs was a coating of something ‘tough and 
permanent’ placed on the top. When walls are made of sun-dried brick, or other 
friable matter, some kind of ‘topping’ is essential, as we know from Vitruvius 
(II. 8. 16) or from ‘cob’ walls in parts of England to-day. The broken and sifted 
y7 from which éraywyevs was compounded served also for a protective coat on the 
face of the wall (cis trav wepiad(o)epnv tov teixous). It is therefore not unlikely that the 
éraywyevs itself was a top-coating of similar kind, but tougher in its composition, 
especially if the wall-top was to form a roadway. I speak with extreme diffidence 
in this matter, and can only appeal to archaeologists. 

To return to the text. Van Leeuwen, reading éraywyéa, transposed 1150 and 
1151. He gives the sense as ‘ post anates ueluti puerulos secutos esse alites exiguos 
calcem ore tenentes nuntius dicit,’ and adds ‘manet molestum rdv myAdv, quod 
glossema uidetur ad tiv éraywyéa pertinens.’ 

Apart from the substitution of ér- for ir-aywyéa, which is hardly justified in the 
present state of our knowledge, there are three objections to this reading. The 
transposition in itself is a violent remedy, supported only by the Cod. Urbinas,* 
where, however, the order of the lines as found in the rest of the MSS. is carefully 
indicated. It also spoils the rhetorical force of the passage, which depends on keeping 
ai yeArdoves in suspense ; and finally, I believe that rdv rnAdv can be better explained 
if we keep the existing order. 

My reasons for this belief must wait. Meanwhile I should mention two points 
on which I agree with Van Leeuwen, though I must qualify his statement of the 
first and amplify the second. In opposition to those who believe that the swallow’s 
tail can represent a builder’s implement he writes : ‘ xarémiv non in ipsorum tergo 
significat, neque cum uerbo €xev jungi potest.’ The facts,as far as I have been able 
to discover them, are these: In Aristophanes xarori, whether used absolutely or 
with a dependent genitive, always means ‘after’ or ‘behind’ in order of time or 
procession ; and never has reference to the spatial relationship of the hind- to the 
fore-quarters of the same person or thing—as, for example, in the English ‘ Leave 
them alone, and they'll come home | Wagging their tails behind them.’ In 1150 it is 
therefore safer to join it with érérovr’ than with €xovoar. The only instance to the 
contrary I know is Hipp. Mul. 1. 12, inrpein 45€ dpiorn, ddppaxov parOaxripiov KaTorw 
Te kai és tovpmrpooGev. In Aesch. Ag. 115 6 7’ efor apyas in all probability means 
‘the white-tailed eagle’; but that is not the same word. 

I also agree with the interpretation which Van Leeuwen accepts of doep racdia. 
The contrast between the swallows and the larger birds almost calls for some such 
picture ; and there is no difficulty in the use of wa:diov as ‘a youngslave.’ L. and S.® 
cite only Nub. 132 rai, radiov, and Ran. 37 mardiov, wai, jui, wai for this sense, both 
of which remind us rather of Nub. 221 & Swxpares, 6 Lwxparidiov. But Ditt. Syl. 38. 
27 (415/14 B.c.) gives us Kap ais and Kapixdv raidiov among the sold-up properties 
of men condemned ‘hermarum et mysteriorum causa,’ which should settle any 
doubts in the matter. There is also a statement in Professor Glotz’s Ancient Greece 

at Work (pp. 282/3, Eng. trn.) which may be relevant. He mentions payments 
made during the years 395-91 B.c. ‘to a gang of bricklayers, consisting of a master- 
mason and two lads.’ Unfortunately no reference is given ; and I have been unable 
to trace the source of this statement and check the language used even with the 
generous help of Mr. M. N. Tod. 
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TWO NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES’ BIRDS 113 
The way is now cleared for a translation of the lines, reading érAw@oBddow : 


‘And damme if the ducks, with aprons on, 
Weren’t laying bricks! Behind them, for the mortar 
Bearing their clay in bill (as little lads 
Will serve a mason), up the swallows flew.’ 


This is fairly near the translation suggested by Wieseler** in his earlier days, 
when he accepted rév iraywyéa as meaning ‘lutum, quo utuntur caementarii ad 
lateres coagmentandos.’ But I differ from him on two points: for he regarded rdv 
mnAov as a correcting or explanatory term loosely appended to rv traywyéa (adducing 
as a parallel 388 sqq, xai rd Sdpu xpy, rdv 6BeALoKov | reperateiv Exovras 
npas | tov GrAwy évrds—‘ the spear, I mean the spit’); and he joined dvw with éyovea:, 
‘holding up the clay in their bills.’ 

The construction he assumes for rdv wrnAdv, especially if dvw éyovras is to be 
taken as he wishes, would probably require the transposition of 1150 and 1151, 
so that rov wyAdv can immediately correct or explain rov iraywyéa, just as ro 
dopv is followed almost at once by rév dBeAioxov. I prefer to think that the bare 
bones of the construction are rov iraywyéa éxovoa Tov mnXAdv, ‘to serve as the mortar 
they had (or ‘ carried’) their morsels of clay.’ Such appositions are fairly common 
with AapBavev and xphoba** : cf. (a) Ar. Nub. 178 xdpias oBeXioxov eira SaByrnv 
AaBwr, ‘ bent a skewer, then took it to serve as compasses’; or (6) Hdt. I. 179 réApare 
Xpewpevor aodaAty Gepyy. But they occur with other verbs; cf. (c) Hdt. II. 155 7a de 
KaTaoréyaopa THS opopns adAXos émixéeras AiBos, ‘to serve as the surface of the roof 
another slab is laid on top.” Some simple examples with €yev are given in L. and S.°, 
viz. (@) Soph. Ty. 1188 Ziv’ €xwv erwporov, and (e) Eur. Hipp. 953 ‘Opdéa 7’ avaxr’ 
€xwv. To these may be added (f) Ar. frag. 546 xai rhv xuvnv €xew pe xupBaciar épeis, 
‘to serve as a xvpBacia;’ and (g) Hyper. Epit. 27, raides EGO Stov eis tHv mpds Tov 
Sjpov evvoiav 77) Vv TOV OvK aGToAwAdTWV GpeTHY... GAAA Tov 7d Cv Eis aimnor Taku 
petnrAAaxotwov €€ovagrv. Rather different, perhaps, are Hdt. VII. 64 afivas caydpis 
efyov, and III. 12, riAovs ridpas gopéovres, in both of which the foreign word is 
immediately appended, as if in brackets or inverted commas, to the familiar Greek 
term. 

I do not think that the presence of the definite article both with vraywyéa and 
mnAdv is any objection to the construction as I understand it. The rule for its use in 
these appositions is simply that you say what you mean to say: just as in predica- 
tions the article cannot always be dispensed with, e.g. Hdt. VII. 142 ras véas 7d 
EvAwov telxos efvar (cf. Kiihner-Gerth, of. cit. 461, A, 4). In (c) above ro xaraorte- 
yaopa corresponds exactly to rdv iraywyéa; and in (f) tHyv Kuwvqv to TOV mnAdv, 
‘their clay.’ It is perhaps significant that many of these parallels come from 
Herodotus, who was no doubt in Aristophanes’ mind at the time of writing. Among 
them (b) is taken from the very passage he is parodying, and like (c) describes 
building operations. To add the fragment of Hermippus, with its double use of the 
article, is, at any rate, a temptation. 

As to the construction of dvw, I prefer to join it with ererovr’. Here again a 
possible objection turns on the use of the article. If riv vraywyéa éxovoat trdv rndAdv 
is to mean ‘with their clay to serve as mortar,’ it may be argued that the pre- 
positional phrase €v rots orouacw is left to depend on rdv rnAov. One could quote 
such parallels as Thuc. II. 31 of rept [eAordévvnoov ’A@nvaio év rais exardv vavoiv, or 
Ar. Ach. 636 mpérepov & tpas ard trav roAewv of rperBes eLararavres . . . ioorepavous 
éxdAovv.*® But there is no need to resort to these. Just as in (f) €xew means ‘to 
wear,’ not only ‘to have,’ riv xvvjv in lieu of a xvpBacia, so here éyovoas means also 
‘to carry.’ And I don’t see what else Aristophanes could have written. For 
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Tov mnddv tov év Tvis oTSpaow OF Tov ev Tois oTSpaor HAY (if metrically practicable) 
would either refer to such mud as was present in their bills at the time, or imply 
that a mouthful of mud is the permanent adjunct of a swallow: a notion that can 
only commend itself to those who equip the poor bird with a trowel or a rule-and- 


plummet for a tail. 


Trinity CoLLece, OxForp. 


“It is omitted by A. (Par. inter reg. 2712), and 
ertainly awkward. Blaydes, following Meineke 

( Vindic., p. 100), preferred to read 7@ vavxAHpy 
ppafty. 2 Fr. 166, Cf. 165 (K.). 

3 Miiller-Striibing, Ar. und die Historische 
Kritik (1873), p. 326 sqq., suggests that Marpsias 

=Ktesias. Cf. also Ach. 702. 

4 Op. cit. p. 29 sqq. 

5 Themistius, Quomedo philos. etc. (Dind., p. 
398), “fwépBodos 6 Avxvorods kal AtoxrAHs 4 
Awmrodutrns cal Mednridns 6 dvdnros is of in- 
terest, but need not be more than a hasty infer- 
ence from Av. 712 and 1490 sqq. Cf. Miller- 
Striibing, of. cit., p. 33. 

6 Bull. d. Acad. voy. d. Belg. 1903, pp. 647 sqq. 

* N.B. also Euelpides’ adventure, 496 sqq. ; 
which is brought into connexion with Andoc. 
de Myst. 37 sq., by W. L. Lorimer, C.R. XXIX. 
(1915), p. III. 

8 Ad Ach. 1166. 

® Cf. Aristophon, fr. 4 (K), which also gives 
nicknames drawn from mythology. 

1° As in Plat. Phaed. 878. @owudriov & jureixero 
avrds ignvduevos. In Plat. Hipp. mi. 368c. i1od7- 
Mara & elyes €pnoOa airdés oxvroropjoa Kal 7d 
iudriov ipivat cal Tov xiTwvicxoy the point is that 
the garments are his own manufacture, not that he 
manufactured garments for himself to wear. So, 
too, in Plat. Charm., 161E rod rvéuou rod Kedevor- 
Tos Té €avTod ipariov Exacrov bdalvew Kal rrAiver— 
‘each man must be his own manufacturer.’ 
But I don’t think this point can be pressed. 

il Cited by Van Leeuwen ad Aves 1490: 
rather inconsistently with the view he takes in 
his note on Ach, 1166. 

12 There are some rather avuncular injunc- 
tions elsewhere in the Birds, e.g. to the warpa- 
Aolas 1360-69, and the cuxogdvyrns 1433-35, 
1446-49. But Orestes is not elsewhere treated 
seriously ; and érédvois is usually material for a 
joke. Cf. Eccl. 667-71, or Ran. 1075. 

13 Farreus (Ven. 1542), Grynaeus (Frankfurt, 
1544), Rapheleng (Leyden, 1600), Scaliger (Ley- 
den, 1624). 

14 Op. cit. Notes supplémentaires sur les Oiseaux 


@’Ay., p. 671. é' 
145 The Birds and Frogs translated (1927), 
p. 120. 
16 andov . . bpyacov. Pearson ad Soph. 


frag. 482 (cf. fragg. 510, 787) writes: ‘The 
passage in Ar. (Av. 839) shows that the phrase 
(x. dpydgew) was particularly applicable to the 
preparation of mortar or concrete for building 


T. F. Hicuam. 


operations,’ Surely this is more natural than to 
suppose that 839 refers to the mixing of material 
for making bricks? 

17 E.g. Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Figlinum, 
p. III9. 

18 Cf. D. S. Robertson, A Handbook of Greek 
and Roman Architecture, pp. 4 and 235. 

19 F, Wieseler, I find, had the same thought. 
Cf, Nov. sched. crit, in Ar. Av. attached to Index 
scholarum . , . in Acad, Georg. Augusta habitarum 
Oct. 1882-Mar. 1883, p.17: ‘mentionem murorum 
aedificationis . . . ab Aristophane omnino non 
esse factum, tam est mirum, ut Meinekius, Din- 
dorfius, Kockius suo iure in Vs. 1050 inter 
katémw et ®rwep excidisse nonnulla uerba statu- 
erint.’ He suggests érhiwOu'govrv =‘ lateres texu- 
erunt’ for érdwodspovr, comparing mhuvOug7js 
Aesch. P.V. 450, and adding ‘accedit, quod 
etiam uerbum epefwouéva. magis ad opifices 
quam ad baiulos aptum est.’ In vijrra he thinks 
there may have been a play on vou, cf. rupdy, 
tia, BGuov vfoa. (Similarly the storks are given 
their task because their name suggested the 
retxos Tledapyixév). In defence of érdiwbigouy 
one might add Plat. Critias 116B (ra olxodou7- 
Mara) pecyvivres Tovs AlGous wockina U pacvor. 

20 In 1.G. 22 463, 54-58 (307/6 B.C.) mhwOo- 
Borjoe. occurs ; and also the phrase émarhiv6o- 
Porhoe. [2]E orolxovs which must mean ‘/ay six 
courses of brick on top.’ The sense ‘to repair 
with brickwork’ (‘repiquage’ Daremberg and 
Saglio s.v. structura, p. 1151) is sometimes pos- 
sible ; but not, I think, the sense mdw@ovdkeiv 
‘to make bricks’ which H. Van Herwerden 
suggests (Lex. Graec. Supplet. s.v. Bdddrew, 9.v. 
for further reff.). L. and S.® translate ri. Bdd- 
New and dvaBdddew as ‘ to Jay bricks’; so too ém- 
mwvGoBore supr. 

21 Very likely the word mpocaywyetov accounts 
for this interpretation. It occurs in Plat. Phileb. 
56c, with the scholium rexrovxdy éorw dSpyavov 
8 rpocd-yovres evOtvover Ta oTpeBda Edda; and also 
in Ditt. Syil.2 540,118. (Cf. Van Leeuwen’s note 
on 1149.) 

22 «The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes ’ 
(1914): from which all the scholia quoted in 
this article are reported. 

23 Hesych. gives raiv = aida ; and pronounced 
matvy the form occurs in Ap. Rhod. and the 
Anthology (Rutherford). 

24 Op. cit., p. 18. 

25 With the help ofa reference to Piccolomini, 
Rendic. Acad, Linc,, 1893, V. 2, 101 sqq. 
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26 The part of this inscription here quoted was 
first published in 1883 (C. J. Att, II. 2, p. 516, 
n. 834B). 

27 ‘Qui muro perfecto quae adhuc restant in 
superficie lapidum aspera et inaequalia laevigat. 
Cf. v. 177 rots dmwotécacw ras mwapacrdéas ’ 
(Dittenberger). On Van Leeuwen’s explanation 
of iraywyevs, see below, p. 11T. 

28 Van Leeuwen, Enchividion Dict. Epicae?, 
p. 256, groups braywyes (if it means an imple- 
ment) with such words as mvyeds, purip, wetpn- 
ris. The suffixes, denoting the activities of 
persons, were extended ‘ by a kind of animism’ to 
things of similar function. Cf. the substantival 
use of the masc. partic. révywv, duelBovres. On 
émarywyevs =‘ calx quo murus inducitur’ he writes : 
‘Est inter artis uocabula, quae in -e’'s desinunt, 
referendum ; sed notabile hoc habet, quod non 
To émdyov significat, sed rd érépw rive érayduevov 

. similes sunt dugipopeds amphora quae utrimque 
portatur, orpopevs cardo in quo uersatuy ianua, cf, 
etiam éxicrarov td in quo stat (collocatur) olla, et 
eadem ratione formatum esse germanicum 
uberzieher (vestem “ qua quis induitur”’) observat 
amicus collega Hartman.’ English can add 
‘ drawers,’ and American ‘ pull-over.’ 

29 For this confusion Piccolomini, Rendic. 
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Acad. Linc. 19 Feb, 1893'(cited by Van Leeuwen), 
compares Plut. 548 imexpotow, where Pollux has 
émekpovow, 

$0 Cf. Plaut. Most. 1. 2. 17 sqq., esp. 34, 35 
sqq., for an expansion of the metaphor into a 
simile of 28 lines. I cannot find a parallel to 
this use of tvveors, but it does not seem im- 
possible. 

$1 I choose the word ‘ layer’ because, like 
Urayuwyevs, it applies equally well to the mortar 
as laid and to the man who lays it. 

32 D.S. Robertson, of. cit,, p. 233. On various 
kinds of lime-mortar cf. Vitr. II. 5. 

33 As reported by J. W. White and E. Cary, 
‘Collations of the MSS. of Ar. Aves,’ Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXIX. (1918). 

34 Adv., p. 121, as reported by Blaydes in 
1882. Cary also took imay. to be ‘a kind of 
cement or mortar’ in loose apposition to rm\év. 
W. C. Green, if tray. can=‘ mortar’, suggests 
punctuating after carémv and rnddév,—' as brick- 
layers’ boys carry the mortar’; but this throws 
too much emphasis on év rots oréuacw and 
retards the movement of the passage as a whole. 

85 Cf. Kihner-Gerth, Gram. d. gr. Sprache’, 
§ 406. 5. 

86 Cf, Kiihner-Gerth, of. cit., § 464. 1. 
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A MEDIAEVAL EXCERPTOR OF THE ELDER PLINY. 


Epitors of Pliny’s Naturalis Historia have not had to deplore the paucity of the 
MS. tradition, but rather its value; while MSS. belonging to the ovdo rvecentworum 
are numerous and fairly complete, those of the ordo uetustiorum are very few, and 
never contain more than a few books, often with considerable gaps. They are’ 
A ii 196-vi 51, M xi-xv, P and H parts of xviii, I xxiii, xxv, B xxxii-xxxvii (end). 
There are also some scattered fragments. Detlefsen? indeed claimed that the 
restoration of the original text of the N.H. is more difficult than that of any other 
Latin author owing to the mutilated and defective transmission of considerable parts. 

But as a result of the vast range of subjects with which he dealt Pliny was 
excerpted time and again by well-known compilers like Solinus, Martianus Capella, 
Bede, and Dicuil, as also by others of lesser note. The latter include—(1) excerpta 
Eboracensia of books ii and xviii of the eighth century, produced under the influence 
of Bede (m); (2) excerpts of ii-iv, vi—two MSS. of the ninth and tenth centuries (y) ; 
(3) the very extensive defloratio Pliniana of the whole N.H. made in the twelfth 
century by Robert Cricklade for the use of Henry II of England (0). This excerptor 
has been used in the Teubner text only as far as vili 146. All three excerptors have 
been edited by Riick, whose examination has shown that their text rests on a MS. 
tradition connected with the older archetype. Riick® has recently pointed out that 
there exists another MS. of excerpts at Montpellier. This MS. I was able to 
examine a short time ago in Paris. It belongs to the Ecole de Médecine of 
Montpellier, and is No. 473 quarto on vellum of the twelfth century. The MS. was 
written at Clairvaux, and the history of its transference to its present home is clear. 
Like other MSS. of the Abbey of Clairvaux it came into the possession of Troyes, 
and was one of those examined by the citizen Chardon-la-Rochette when he came 
there in 1804 by order of the infant French Republic on his mission of inspection. 
With him in his laborious three months’ task was associated Prunelle, Professor in 
the Faculty of Medicine in Montpellier. The result of their visit was that he put 
en vésevve 147 volumes of MSS. and Prunelle 328, all of which were to be transferred 
to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. But as a result of new considerations 
323 MSS. were consigned to the Medical School of Montpellier, including those 
excerpts of Pliny which were No. 93 on Prunelle’s list. The MS. has 117 folios, of 
which up to the first side of 116 are text, the other side of 116 and both sides of 117 
being filled with lists in four columns of the authors, Latin and Greek, used by 
Pliny, two columns of each side by side. The excerptor has succeeded in producing 
an equal number of Latin and Greek authors by making the medic: Latin instead of 
Greek. The side of the folio averages 39 lines of writing. The MS. begins with 
ii r and ends xxx1 97, pensat followed by fimit Plinius in xxx libns in red ink ; but after 
that another five lines and a word from xviii 322 have been added, followed by init 
Plinius in ordinary black ink. It is, however, wrong to suppose that xxxi 97 is the 
last passage excerpted,® as book xxxii has been fully used down to section 141 
(praeluceat), after which xxxi 93-97 has been added. Such displacements are not very 
common, though a few others have been‘noticed. The books excerpted are in their 


1 References are to the Teubner edition, May- 
hoff, 1892-1909, except where otherwise stated. 

2 Hermes xxxii (1597), p. 321. 

3 Quoted in Jahresbericht dev kiass. Altertums- 
Wiss. 231, P. 125. 


4 My best thanks are due to the officials of the 
Bibl. Nat. for having the MS. transferred to 
Paris, and to Professor Souter, Aberdeen, who 
arranged the transfer. 

5 So Riick as quoted in Jahvresb., supra cit. 
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tertio descviptio totius orbis, de toto orbe, descriptio Asiae, v 38), vii-Xxi, XXV, XXli-xXiii, 
Xxix, XXXi-xxxii, i.e. 26 books of the printed edition. The quantity of the excerpts 
extends from eight folios on books ii and x to two on xxi and xxii; their quality also 
varies considerably. Up to book xx they in general preserve the order of the 
printed text, but from that point there are many displacements, chiefly due to the 
efforts of the scribe to bring together related facts: e.g. in the medical books, after 
mentioning a plant, he deals at once with its medicinal uses, instead of, as Pliny has 
done, lumping all the plants together and then describing their curative properties. 
One might suppose from this that the scribe was very thoroughly acquainted with 
Pliny, did not the fact that he often breaks off in the middle of a sentence to resume 
at some later point suggest a doubt as to whether he really understood his author. 
Detlefsen! remarks that all excerptors seem to have found the N.H. difficult, and 
this one is no exception. I examined in full books ii, vii-ix, xi, xv-xvii, xx-xxil, 
XXX1-XXXIi. 

In endeavouring to assess the critical value of these excerpts one naturally 
begins by comparing the readings with MSS. of the ovdo uett., although, in the 
main, the books collated have been of purpose rather those where the better MSS. 
tradition was weak or non-existent. From ii 196, where A begins, to the end of the 
book I found no readings confined only to A and the excerptor,? but the following 
may be noted: 209 gauienst AF*o, civcumferuntuy Ad?E?Top, 217 totum in AE*dopy, 
222 liquator Aop; the second hands FE? of the codd. vecc. are regarded as 
generally embodying the older MSS. tradition, and the others quoted have similar 
affinities, except T. With M in xi the following readings not in other MSS. are 
shared : 7 spivitum (F21), 9 insectis (also in 1, a MS. connected with older MSS., to be 
discussed later), 28 fit, 199 incipiens, 209 funebris (F?R*), 282 quam in; in xv there are 
none in common apart from the other MSS. With B in xxxii agree 20 pollucerent, 
52 lien, 68 utiliter (E*), 98 cineres (of line 14), 139 torpedis. The second hand in B 
has been condemned by Mayhoff (vol. v, appendix, p. 481) as a corrector who had 
no MS. before him; but it may be observed, even if inconclusive of anything, that 
the excerptor shares with him alone the readings 36 wespeve, 41 aeneo, 70 vatione, 
81 dentes (|. 21), 94 wrinam, 104 clysteri ; the excerptor also has 35 aduersius of d, B® 
(regarded as a later correction). It will be seen from its resemblances to A, M, and 
B that n has some claim to be connected with the older MSS. tradition. This is 
reinforced by a comparison with the excerpts 0, y, and with the second hands of 
D, F, R, E (codd. recc.), which have been already mentioned as showing affinities with 
the codd. uett., though sometimes embodying mere guesses of the correctors. The 
following are some typical cases of agreement: ii 11 1 sua E?, unam op, 35 factlius 
F*op, 40 plena E*py, 45 percussa aqua F?E*opz, 46 cernantur F*R2E2py, 157 elustur o, 
175 ovdimur opz, vii 3 dementiam Fo, 42 sternuisse F*o, 45 aegre partos E’o, 47 enecata OZ, 
121 matri Ro, 133 familia F%0, 167 nimirum F*E?, 175 sequitur E?, 180 frequenter 
E*oz; I confine myself in succeeding books to the readings accepted into the text: 
Vili 45 tvadit E%o, 48 adlequio F*E*, 82 caveat F*E%z, 97 esecto o, 111 stelliones 0, 
138 metu melibus F20, 142 homini F?E?o, 153 neruo E?, 163 utrimque F?E2, 165 innasce F?, 
171 admonent F?; ix 6 afflatum E?, 13 incursuque E*, rosins E?, defendere E.*, 45 ger- 
maniae amne R2z, 83 uelut anchovis E?, 86 complexu E?, 100 uersa R?E?, 177 calore F°, 
184 fulgeve Ez, 185 si R°E?; xi 17 practer F?, 54 migraturo F?, quaeque F?, 83 discit F?, 
208 ilia F2R, 229 crassa F?; xvi 39 quas D*, 40 uisu D*, 93 aequinoctialt D?, 
98 nimia D?, 102 peragatury et iam D?, 189 ustiatur D2, 221 uttvs D?; xvii 105 4, 


between them have exhausted all the letters of 
the alphabet. 


1 Hermes, supra cit. 
2 I refer to the excerpts as n. Mayhoff does 
not seem to have used this letter, though edd. 
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224 ut E*, 260 calx D*E*. Thus a close relationship with D?, F2, R*, E? has been 
established in the books for which these hands are available, likewise also with y, o, 
the excerpts, and with z and p, the former of which Mayhoff affirms bears a likeness 
to F? and the latter to Eo. 

But although n may thus have affinities with the codd. uett., this might merely 
mean that it depended on one of the vecenttores which had been corrected at some 
time. The codd. vecc. are divided into two families, but a careful examination has 
failed to show that the excerpts incline in a preponderating degree to either. While 
xv clearly agreed closely with E of the second family against F of the first, xvi, 
XViil, XX-xxi Showed an equal division between both families. Moreover, there is 
another consideration which would seem to invalidate the conclusion that n is 
descended from the common archetype of the codd. vecc. or a corrected copy of it. In 
all existing MSS. of the vecc. ii-v are confused by the displacement of some quater- 
nions, While I did not collate the text of these books I examined them for the dis- 
placement, fully described by Detlefsen,! and found not the slightest evidence of it. 
It should be noted that this displacement occurs in Dicuil,? and therefore goes back 
to before 825. Detlefsen* also describes a displacement and repetition in two of the 
first family of the codd. vecc. which begins from xxxi 118, but there is no trace of this 
in the excerpts, as the passage of xxxi introduced at the end of xxxii (vid. supra) 
occurs before 118. Among the complete MSS. for the early books which do not 
show the displacement in ii-v is the codex Avundelianus (1). This MS. was originally 
referred to the second family of the vecc., but Mayhoff later classed it with those 
which ad ovdinem uetustiorum uariis propingquitatis gradibus rvedeunt (readings selected 
from | and quoted in Teubner show some agreement with the excerpts xi 30 aquae zp ; 
Xvi I ferveae, 54 fumum, 70 cortice, 94 ¢ promptis). There is one slight piece of 
evidence which may be regarded as contradictory and confusing, viz. the omissions. 
While omissions in an excerptor are to be expected and may have little importance, 
still they may be disquieting. It happens that in E, the most important of the second 
family of codd. recc., iii 38-70, iii 131-iv 6, vi 88 to end of book are missing in the first 
hand, the missing parts being supplied by the second hand except vi 148-152, which 
are by a third. In n iii 38-70 and vi 148-152 are wanting, all the rest being 
complete ; it is noticeable that the same position in essentials holds for 0; the 
accident, if such it be, of the partial resemblance to E is at least curious. Thus, by 
its independence of the main lines of the codd. vecc. as well as by its affinities with the 
codd. uett., it may be claimed that n has some critical value of its own. 

On this account it may be interesting to see what light it throws on MS. Q, 
the value of which has been seriously disputed. It consists of excerpts from xix and 
xx, and was once the property of Claudius Salmasius, who used it freely to emend 
Pliny. Modern editors have in turn approved or condemned it. For these two 
books there are no MSS. of the older class: the only help consists of uartae lectiones S 
written in the margin of the copy of Gelenius’ edition in the Barberini Library.* I 
give the readings common to Q and the excerpts in xx, 11 molliunt, 46 et, 48 augert (d), 
52 gargavizani, 254 oculorumque, 256 mnecat (d), 264 tusa, singult. With S I found only 
XX 14 tutissime common apart from other hands. It will be seen that the pretensions 
of © thus receive some further support. 

It has long been recognized that the tradition of the older and better MSS. has 
been preserved, though obscured by an ever-increasing number of errors, in the 
readings of the older editions through intermediate MSS. now unknown to us. It 
can be clearly shown that n was closely connected with a MS. of this class, and 
perhaps the most important service performed by it is that it gives MS. support toa 


1 Rheinisches Museum xv, p. 368 sqq. 3 Rh. M. xv, p. 374 8q. 
2 Hermes, supra cit. 4 Now incorporated in the Vatican Library. 
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large number of readings which have been accepted as the Jectio uulgata, but which 
if put into the text by the Teubner editor are in italics as not in the MSS. collated 
by him for the text at those points. They are naturally most common in the books 
where good MS. tradition'is absent or slight. I also add some readings which, 
though not in Teubner, have met with the approval of earlier editors : 

li 120 etiam ; vii 161 appellant ; viii 28 possint, 91 ad (17), 121 vrecessu, 150 votatum, 
199 ymbros ( ymbros actually in n), 205 qutbusdam—in other edd. 223 sorices (Sillig). 

1x 14 uice inuersae (in has been added above the line in n), 16 habentes, 59 branchias, 
97 uocantur, 103 densata, 108 et purgantur, 114 collisu, 147 marcents similis, 166 terra 
(Gelenius)—in other edd. 21 agunt (Gelenius), 85 est polypis (S). 

X1 23 haevent, 100 scorpront, 108 hae (Gel.2), 110 dubitet om. et, 137 geneve, 138 huc 
(Gel.), 146 usdemur (DE ?), caltgante (DE ?)—in other edd. 71 cetera (ed. Lugdunenstss 
1563, S), 111 tervae (Detlefsen), 214 im tuuenta (ed. Basileensis, S). 

xv 89 mollis, 108 aquae (saporvem)—in other edd. 80 uolant (Ian), 98 est (Basil, S). 

Xvi 16 optinent, 17 notam, 30 ferunt (not sevunt, confirmed by capital F), 38 quae 
ferunt, 67 ligno, 71 flove (Gel.), 85 appellatuy, 143 has, 185 sicut sunt—in other edd., 
15 glandes (S), 245 in utroque (Gel.). 

XVii 12 amissione, 13 moriuntur, 29 perite fodiat, 34 canescentis, 39 ex, 61 fimo (ed. 
Alexandvi Benedicti), 63 palmo, 64 auolsione, 106 aut vetorridum, 109 plantarto, 153 dexterum, 
173 concipit et, 225 perfundunt, 228 tepores, 247 marcesctt (Basil), 266 mala ne (ne mala in 
Teubner)—in other edd. 43 manus ususque (S). 

xx 16 motus, 43 cum (Gel.), 89 et fluentes, 104 ex, 110 extenuat (Verc.), 118 suct, 
123 haustum, atvamento (ed. Io Caesarit), 166 prodest, 174 piperitis, 176 ructantt, 217 ad, 
228 ambustis, oleo (1 10), 229 tussi, 249 anginas, 254 exuendo, 257 contrita—in other edd. 
17 vecentes (S vecentis as acc. pl.), 40 imstillauere (1 9 cont. Dalecampius), 47 inflationem 
(Io Caes.), 54 uel purulenta (Gel.), 95 st occupent (S), 110 extenuat (Verc.), 113 breutoris (S), 
207 diacodion (Barbarus, S), 210 portulaca (Barb.), 224 vestringunt et ut, 264 utno (Plin. 
tun, Gargil). 

Xxi 142 soluitury, 160 conuulsis ruptis (Mayhoff, reverse order)—in other edd. 
80 aluearia (S), 125 ustiis (1 15) (S), 148 sllita (S), 151 vecens (S). 

Xxii 72 decoctae, 99 st uiigue (Mayhoff, reverse order), 144 pulmoni est, 153 contritae, 
156 emendant. 

XXxi 5 in baiano, 65 colovem, 67 sextarius (V°d, and sextarus 1 13)—in other edd. 
36 fontes qui (S), 42 deuerticulo (S), 120 linguae (vet. Dal., S). 

xxxii 77 callionymi—in other edd. 88 vemoucantur (Gel., S), 91 castoreum (Io Caes.), 
127 carne (S). 

There are also a few conjectures of modern editors which have proved to be the 
reading of n: xi 5 tmessent (Jan), xv 89 hae (Detlefsen), xvi 41 crasstova (Detl.), 
64 demittere (Mayhoff), xvii 61 infestatur (Detl.), xx 30 avida (May.), 232 vadtx (Detl., 
but not retained by Mayhoff), 253 uvinam ciet (Ian), xxxi 24 singults diebus (Detl., but 
not retained by Mayhoff), 74 sole (Sillig cum Pontedera ex Istd. xvi 2-3, not kept). 

Like the other excerptors, therefore, n had a MS. connected in some degree with 
the codd. uett., and of the type which seems to have been used considerably by the 


early editors. 
D. J. CAMPBELL. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. LII.2. April-June, 1931. 

F. A Wood: Prothetic Vowels in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Germanic. Argues 
that in many seemingly simple words the initial vowel is not part of the stem, and 
that modifications of the original meaning can be traced on this principle : illustrates 
by examples from the different languages. J. S. Ryberg: Was the Capitolian Triad 
Etruscan ov Italic? Using the Capitolium Vetus as starting-point, suggests that the 
association of three deities was already an element in Roman religion in pre- Etruscan 
days, so that, while the form of the Capitolian Triad is foreign, its original inspiration 
is native to Italy. R. B. Steele: The Date of Manilius. From an examination of 
various passages, dealing with (a) seemingly specific historical allusions, (6) Manilius’ 
use of Ovid, and (c) allusions, direct or indirect, to members of the Imperial family, 
concludes that the Astvonomica was written under Augustus. M. T. Herrick: A 
Supplement to Cooper and Gudeman’s Bibliography of the Poetics of Avistotle. Adds 
seventy-four new items, ranging in date from 1562-1930, and a list of addenda et 
corvigenda in the original references. E. B. Lease: The Ablative Absolute Limited by 
Conjunctions. An addendum to the writer’s previous article (A.J].P. XLIX., pp. 348 
sqq-) giving further examples. J. W. Bennett: Spenser’s Hesiod. Attempts to show 
that for his account of the Nereids Spenser used the verse translation of the Theogony 
(by Boninus Mombritius) published in the Basle Hesiod of 1542. 


LII. 3. July-September, 1931. 


A. Fossum: Hapax Legomena in Plato. Attempts to date the Dialogues by the 
relative frequency of such words, and to use the order thus established to trace the 
development of Plato’s philosophy. A. Cameron: Latin Words in the Greek Inscvip- 
tions of Asta Mimor. A list, designed as complementary to Meinersmann’s compila- 
tion from the Papyri, with special notes on a few words such as macellum and 
peculium. C.W. Keyes: Syntaximon and Laographia in the Arsinoite Nome. On the 
basis of the Columbia and Princeton Papyri suggests that both these were poll taxes, 
the only difference being that the syntaximon was paid (at a higher rate) by the 
native Egyptians. H. N. Couch: Three Puns on the Root of wépOw in the Persae of 
Aeschylus. Holds that in the three passages in which this verb occurs (vv. 65, 176-8, 
and 714) there is a deliberate play on the sound and meaning of Ilépcoa.. H. V. M. 
Dennis: Hipponensis oy Hipponiensis. Concludes that the Mss tradition should 
always be followed, as there is no evidence to decide that one form was preferred to 
the other. T. Frank: Pliny H.N. XIV. 95. Quadrantal. Argues that quadvantalia 
makes nonsense of the passage, and that we should read (singulos) quartarios (small 
measures about a gill each). 


LII. 4. October-December, 1931. 


D. L. Drew: Euripides’ Alcestis. Re-estimates the play on the assumption that 
it was a dead body, not a living woman, which Herakles brought back to Admetus. 
G. E. Duckworth: ITPOANA®QNH2ZI®> in the Scholia to Homer. Praises the scholia 
for their appreciation of this device and the information it affords on the standard of 
aesthetic criticism among the ancients. H. E. Mierow: Euripides’ Artistic Develop- 
ment. ‘Treats its theme under three heads (a) Euripides’ debt to Aeschylus, (d) V. 
Wilamowitz’s mistaken appraisement, (c) the blended realism and romance of the 
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poet’s own character as a key to his career. H. V. Canter: Digressio in the Speeches 
of Cicero. Discusses Cicero’s use of digressio in relation to (1) the extent, contents, 
and purpose of the digressions themselves, and (2) the type of speech, place, and 
manner in which they are inserted. H, Comfort: Problems in Aristophanes’ Vespae 
818-23. Considers (a) the division of these lines among the speakers, (>) the mean- 
ing of yxaAderds and dma, (c) the nature of the Lycus-‘icon,’ concluding it to be a 
Herm, 


Athenaeum. IX. Vol. 1. 

H. J. Rose discusses the connexion of Roman temples with the people of the 
Terremare culture. Under eight heads he sets forth the contention of J. Patroni 
which asserts that the inhabitants of the old oppida were bronze-users, that there is no 
orientation, that the plan differs from that of the temples, and that their use was 
civil not religious. R. questions these dogmatic conclusions, also some of the facts. 
Referring to Dr. Warde Fowler, he defends another view with regard specially to 
burial rites, and the religious culture generally, and holds that a continuity is not 
improbable. 

E. Martini discusses Georg. I. 437, which isan imitation of a verse of Parthentus. 
Two forms of the original are given by Gellius and by Macrobius. M. gives reasons 
for accepting the quotation by Gellius as the more accurate, and for ascribing the 
original verse to the ‘ Propemptikon’ of Parthenius. 

A. Todesco quotes from ancient and modern orators to show that in the relation 
of clauses to each other the length of the parts is dependent on the rise or fall of 
the energy and emotion of the whole passage. 

C. Gallavotti notes the influence of a treatise of the first century zepi tYouvs on 
the anonymous Dialogue De Ovatoribus, sometimes attributed to Tacitus. But on 
the ground of the general conception of the function of oratory of the age, supported 
by parallels in Pliny’s Letters, C. prefers to assign the dialogue to Pliny. 

E. Cesareo continues his essays on the famous passage in the proem to Georg. I. 
5-23, dissenting from Wissowa. With many digressions on points of style and the 
poet’s allusions to Greek and Alexandrine precursors, he examines the first part of 
the second half of the proem. He distinguishes between the actually recognized 
gods who are invoked in the first half, and the tentative suggestions of a future 
godhead which Octavian may in the end achieve. In the details of the different 
alternatives of land, sea, and sky he traces resemblances to Alexandrine models 
such as appear in Catullus (e.g. 66, 63 sqq.). 

M. Baratta, arguing from the nature of the eruption of Vesuvius in 79, the 
direction of the lava-streams and the cinders and dust that fell on Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, and from the probable mode of death of the elder Pliny, as recorded by 
the younger, concludes that Pliny died of suffocation on the shores of Herculaneum. 


Vol. 2. 

G. Perrotta, treating of Catullus Carm. 64, dissents from two eminent scholars 
who regard this poem as a translation, and a combination of two sources—the story 
of Peleus and Thetis, and the love of Ariadne and Theseus. He follows Wila- 
mowitz in holding that Catullus was original in his treatment of both stories, though 
owing some minor traits to the Alexandrines. 

E. Cesareo (continued) on Georg. I. 36 sqq. finds further support in the opening 
words, guidquid eris, and in the curious suggestion that Tartarus will not behold 
Octavian with Pluto and Proserpine. 


Vol. 3. 


G. Patroni attacks the views of a French scholar Villay, and a Prague architect, 
V. Sejk, who reject the site of Hissarlik for Troy. Dérpfeld had already demolished 
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these ‘ discoveries,’ but Patroni underlines his dissension, finding further support for 
the orthodox view as to Troy and the Achaean camp in a line of Homer’s—A¢ia 
8 éroinrey rap’ a&yappoov “EXAjorovrov (Q 30) which fits the topography of the bay of 
Besika-Tepeh with its legendary tomb of Achilles and Patroclus. 

L. Bartoli, writing on the two extant codices of the Carmen of Rutilius 
Namatianus, which he thinks are based on an archetype (now destroyed), gives the 
palm to the Vienna edition. The second (Romanus) was found in 1880 and published 
in Rhein. Museum in 1896. The mistakes due to one or other ofthe three writers in 
the latter are not such as to mislead the expert palaeographist. He quotes some 
unnecessary (as he thinks) emendations and completions of lacunae, and offers some 
suggestions of his own. 


Classical Philology. XXVI. 3. July, 1931. 

E. M. Sandford, Lucan and his Roman Critics: traces the history of the controversy 
whether L. was poet or historian from Petronius (who she thinks was parodying 
a Eumolpus rather than L.) to the medieval writers and examines its bearing on the 
principles of Roman literary criticism. Jefferson Elmore, Hovace and Octavian: dates 
Od, I. 2 to the end of 30 B.c., between the fall of Alexandria and the settlement of the 
Parthian question, and suggests that it was written in anticipation of O.’s triple 
triumph. H. does not intend identification of O. with Mercury, but only a symbolic 
association—‘ Mercury is Octavian writ large.’ O. L. Wilner, Inorganic Roles in 
Roman Comedy: examines the methods and technique of characterization of protatic 
and other minor roles. D.M. Rowbotham, Two Unreported Persius Manuscripts: gives 
collations of R (Vat. Reg, Lat. 1562: saec. x/xi) and Reg. (Vat. Reg. Lat. 1424: 
saec. xli in.), which have hardly any significant variants but provide evidence for a 
class of MSS. belonging to the ‘ mixed tradition,’ but (unlike Ramorino’s 4 MSS.) 
inclining more to the P than to the a family. G. M. A. Grube, The Cleitophon of 
Plato: concludes in favour of Platonic authorship and a date between Rep. I. and 
hep. II. Cieit. is an answer to Rep. 1.—P’s own criticism of the presentation of 
Socrates in the earlier works—which is developed in the beginning of Rep. II. and 
answered in the rest of the Republic. H.T. Wade-Gery, Stvategoi in the Samian War: 
prints for the first time frag. d of J.G. I?. 50 and suggests restorations in the list of 
strategoi of 439 given in fragments a and d. G. M. Bolling, Homeric Notes: 
(1) 8 203 for iva read iova (ICA in the sixth-century archetype) ; (2) E 249 é¢’ irrwv, 
‘towards the horses,’ is explained by taking xa(wpeOa as a plural of courtesy = yd(eo. 
H. N. Couch, Proskynesis and Abasement in Aeschylus: examines the suggestion of 
passages in which abasement before gods and men is implied. J. E. Dunlap, Tvbal 
Boundaries in Belgic Gaul: criticizes Rice Holmes for assigning the whole diocese of 
Laon to the Remi, and suggest that parts of it should be assigned to the Suessiones 
and the Viromandui. J. A. O. Larsen on C.J.L. 10. 7599 (Dessau 6763) shows that 
quinquennalis perpetuus is a possible title which municipalities may have taken over 
from guilds, which used it as an honorary title for ex-presidents. Paul Shorey 
resolves the contradiction alleged by Wilamowitz between Plato Sofh. 236c and 
Laws 6684 sqq.: the distinction in Soph. is introduced for the special purpose of 
disparaging the sophist ; in Laws (as in Crit. 1078) he equates pipnous and drexacia— 
a natural mode of expression which is paralleled in Aristotle. H.C. Montgomery 
proposes restorations in J.G. II.* 9668, 21-35 (Panathenaic list), H. V. M. Denni 
compares the last sonnet of Du Bellay’s Antiquitez de Rome with Hor. Od. III. 30 and 
Anth. Lat. I. 418. 


Hermathena. XLVI. (1931). 
The articles on Latin and Greek subjects in this number are the following : 
L. C. Purser, Notes on the Panegyrict Latint. These have been prepared in reference 
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to the new Teubner text of 1911 in which W. Baehrens revised his father’s edition 
of 1874. H.W, Parke, The Evidence for Harmosts in Laconia. In Xen. Hell. iii. 3 
5 sq. the Ephors, learning of Cinadon’s conspiracy, send him on a feigned mission to 
Aulon. Here he was to be arrested, and the Ephors were so anxious to hear the 
result of the stratagem dore kal popav imméwy érenav trois er’ AvdAdvos. P. thinks 
tots ér’ "A. =‘ those in charge of A..,’ i.e. the officer or officers on the spot. Further, 
the Ephors told Cinadon to return dyovra trav cidutwv tovs év TH TKUTAAN yeypappéevours. 
The oxvtdAn, P. thinks, must have been a message to be delivered to an official at 
Aulon. The only Spartan official in Laconia of whom we have any evidence is the 
harmost. Thucydides does not use the word dppoorys, but P. finds several refer- 
ences in his work to the officer. P. also discusses Schol. Pind. Ol. VI, 154, joav de 
dppoorat AaxeSaruoviwy eixdow. K.C. Bailey, Further Notes on the Historia Naturalis 
of Pliny. Seeks to explain some obscure statements in P.’s work by reference to 
modern chemical knowledge, and incidentally to experiments carried out by himself 
in order to test the accuracy of P.’s statements. W. H. Porter, Avatus in Corinth. 
Deals with a number of topographical references in Plutarch’s Avatus in the light of 
the archaeological discoveries of the past thirty years. E. H. Alton, De Nuntio 
Sagaci, Supplies a new text of this medieval poem from a MS. at Holkham un- 
known to the previous editors Jahnke and Lehmann. He discusses the relation of 
this MS. to those used by J. and L. On the question whether the poem is complete 
or not he decides in the affirmative, but suggests that the last line ‘ Illa ferit pugno, 
Davus ferit inde secundo’ had originally ‘ fugit’ for ‘ ferit’ and ‘ primo’ for ‘ secundo.’ 
The alternative title, ‘Ovidius puellarum,’ is properly the name given to a series of 
‘contes drolatiques’ of which De Nuntio Sagaci is the sole survivor. J. Johnston, 
Chronological Note on the Expedition of Leotychidas to Thessaly. ‘This expedition led to 
the banishment of L. on the charge of having received bribes from the Aleuadae. 
We know that L. succeeded Demaratus in 491 (Hdt. VI. 71) and reigned twenty-two 
years (Diod. XI. 48). Hence he ceased to reign in 469. It has been supposed 
therefore that this is the date of his Thessalian expedition. J. argues that this date 
is impossible for various reasons, and in particular because Pausanias III. 7, 9 
implies a date shortly after the battle of Mycale. He suggests the hypothesis that 
Leotychidas was exiled about 476 but remained nominally king till his death in 469, 
when his grandson Archidamus, who had ruled de facto during the interval, became 
king de iuve. E. H. Alton, Who wrote the Hermaphroditus? This poem, much ad- 
mired during the Renaissance, was assigned to various authors, and Riese in 1870 
was confident that it had come down from antiquity. In a grammatical treatise 
(Lond. Mus. Brit. Add. 16380 foll. 111-119vb), A. found a note on Ovid Met. 1X, 747 
in which reference was made to a verse ‘Magistri Hildeberti,’ e¢ gued sum natus 
ermafroditus evam, evidently the fourth line of our epigram, derived from an older and 
better text than we possess. J. G. Smyly prints the Index of a Nominale from a 
fifteenth-century MS. in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Hermes. LXVI. 1. 1931. 

W. Schadewaldt, Bemerkungen zur Hecyva des Tevenz. Analyses various passages 
of the play to illustrate T.’s modifications of the work of Apollodorus and Menander 
and to demonsttate his dramatic technique. 

K. Latte, Beitriige zum Griechischen Strafrecht I. Traces the principle of ‘self- 
help’ from the individual to the patriarchal sept, to the country group of neighbours, 
and to the aristocratic association of comrades; shows how in the developed state 
law traces of the privileges and duties of these groups still persist. 

F. Lenz, Aristidesstudien. Discusses problems connected with the MSS. of 
Aristides, the grouping of the speeches in Tomoi, etc. 

B. Snell, Sappho’s Gedicht Paiverai por xjvos. Compares Sappho’s poem with 
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Catullus’ version (XLIX [LI)); illustrates the difference between the archaic direct- 
ness of S.’s Marriage Song with Catullus’ more developed and self-conscious hymn 
of jealousy. 

E. Hohl, Zu Polybios XXXI. 12 f. Discusses Laqueur’s articles (Hermes 
LXV. p. 129 sq.); suggests that the difficulties in the narrative suggested by L. do 
not exist, and that P.’s narrative is clear and consistent ; hence L.’s general conclu- 
sions as to P.’s historical technique are ill-founded. 

W. Schwahn, Das Baiirgerrecht der Sympolitischen Bundesstaaten bei den Griechen. 
Discusses questions concerning rights possessed by federal citizens in other con- 
stituent cities. Two views commonly held (1) that such had éyxrnows and érvyapia ; 
(2) that they had no more rights than in a foreign city. Argues that federal citizen- 
ship implies full citizenship in all the constituent cities. Discusses honorary grants 
of full and partial rights and suggests tests by which their practical effects can be 
estimated. 

MIszELLEN : Ch. Blinkenberg, Gaurion, ein Ungetaufter Attischer Tipfer. Pyxis 
at Copenhagen with signature read Gauris, then by comparison with B.M. piece, 
Maurion—both in fact Gaurion: W. Weinberger, Zur Diktattheorie: argues against 
Ohly’s view that ancient books were not multiplied by dictation to scribes: O. 
Weinreich, Ntkostratos tibey Euripides, M. Haupt tiber Catull: suggests that H.’s com- 
ment on Catullus ‘in einem Distichon ein ganzes Menschenleben’ is a reminiscence 
of a fragment of the younger (not the older) Comic poet: W. Peek, Epigramm aus 
Arkesine: in I.G. XII (7). 117. suggests for ) wavreBiracw éotoca— rav7’ éxi wacr 
veovoa: A. Busse, Zum Pindarzitat in Platons Gorgias: discusses Geffcken’s interpre- 
tation (Hermes LXV. pp. 14 sq.) of Plato Gorg. 4848. 


LXVI. 2. 1931. 

K. Latte, Beitrage zum Griechischen Sirafrecht II. Traces the development of 
State law in relation to the principle of ‘ self-help’; discusses the various crimes 
dealt with by the State and the character of the punishments inflicted. F. Klingner, 
Uber das Lob des Landlebens in Virgils Georgica. Discusses the poetical structure of 
Georg. II. 458-542 and expounds the development of V.’s philosophical conceptions. 

A. Lesky, Die Ovestie des Aischylos. Analyses the Ovesteta to illustrate the 
dramatic technique of Aeschylus and to show the original element in his handling of 
the legend. 

O. Schissel, Zum Prologos des Platonikers Albinos. Discusses the classification by 
A. of P.’s Dialogues ; compares it with that of Diog. Laert. and suggests rearrange- 
ment of the text of A. 

L. Ziehen, Zum Opferritus. Discusses the meaning of the phrase which occurs 
in Epheboi inscriptions (e.g. J.G. II. 467) aiperOa: rods Bois ; decides on the evidence 
of coins, vases, etc., that the phrase is used literally, and that Stengel’s explanation, 
that the dead or stunned beast was partially raised or hung up, is incorrect. 

MISZELLEN: T. Th. Kakvides, ’Adpnrov ’Epaorai: suggests that myths relating 
to the ma:dixds épws of Apollo and Heracles for Admetus were the invention of 
Pindar: E. Bethe, Parisurteil und Kyprien: disputes Wilamowitz’s interpretation of 
the Spartan ivory (Hermes LXV. p. 240 sq.) and rejects his conclusion as to the date 
of the Cypria. 


LXVI. 3. 1931. ; 

F. Solmsen, Demetrios Tlepi ‘Eppnveias und sein Peripatetisches Quellen- 
material, Attempts from D.’s discussion of éxAoy%, civOeors, and oxypata to recon- 
struct the Peripatetic teaching on style and its relation to that of Aristotle. 

K. Ziegler, Zu Text und Textgeschichte der Republik Ciceros. (1) Discusses the 
question of corrections made by Cicero in his text; decides that where proved or 
probable these should be inserted in the text : (2) Shows that the continuous text of 
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the Somnium Scipionis in Macrobius MSS. does not go back to M., but was inserted 
later from another source : (3) Comments in detail on twenty-eight passages of the 
text of the Republic. 

J. Lengle, Die Verurteilung der Rimischen Feldherrn von Avausto. Shows that the 
condemnation of Caepio was effected by a iudicium popult not by the Quaestio aun 
Tolosani as Mommsen maintained: the lex Appuleia maiestatis of 103 B.c. established 
not the extra-ordinary Q.A.T. but a Quaestio perpetua mavestatts. 

W. Peek, Zu Griechischen Epigrammen aus Agyften. Comments on and emends 
Preisigke Sammelbuch I. 5873: 5829: III. 6160: 6178: I. 4312: Breccia, Iscrézions 
Greche ¢ Latine 279: 219: 320: 322: Milne, Greek Inscriptions 9203: Marshall, 
Inscript. Brit. Mus. IV. 2. 1084: Rev. Epigr. I. p. 145. 4: 5: Breccia op. cit. 
321: 326. 

W. Schwahn, Boiotischen Stadtanlethen aus dem Dritten Jahrhundert v. Chr. Dis- 
cusses three inscriptions (’ApxaoAoyixdv AéAtiov 1923, p. 182 sq.) dealing with loans 
made to the towns of Chorsiae and Acraephiae; examines the details, and draws 
conclusions as to the financial condition of Boeotia at the time. 

J. Geffcken, Menippos Ilept @vaua@v. Collects information as to M.'s satire 
on this subject by consideration of passages from Lucian, Varro, Arnobius, etc., and 
discusses his attitude to the question of the morality of sacrifices. 

O. Schroeder, Zwei Interpretationen. (1) Uber einen Abschnitt aus dey Leichenvede 
des Pevikles. Discusses the clause xai ra és dperyjv . . . ov yap macyxovtes ed GAAG 
Spavres xtwpeba rods pidrovs. (2) Uber ein Kapitel aus Marcus Eis ‘Eavrév. Dis- 
cusses the passage II. 11 ws 15 Svvarod dvros e£vévar tov Biov, etc. 

MiszeELLen: A. Grosskinsky, Zu Hevodots Periegese Libyens: discusses Hdtus. 
IV. 186-191 and shows that H. here corrects a mistake of Hecataeus: A. Busse, 
Nochmals das Pindarzitat in Platons Gorgias: suggests a new meaning for B.acovv in the 
phrase Biady 7d dixatoratov. 


LXVI. 4. 1931. 

Editorial memorial to Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (died 25. 9. 1931). 

A. Mentz, Die Entstehungsgeschichte der Romischen Stenographie. Discusses the 
literary tradition as to the development; shows that this reveals four stages under 
Tiro, Vipsanius Philargyrus, Aquila (freedman of Maecenas), Seneca. Argues that 
the Commentarii Notarum Tivonianarum is a compilation in four stages associable with 
these four men. Discusses some points of Greek shorthand, 

E. Neustadt, Der Zeus-hymnos des Kleanthes. Shows how closely the hymn 
adheres to the traditional hymn-type ; discusses its context and its relation to the 
philosophy of Heraclitus. 

A. E. Housman, Praefanda. Discusses (in Latin) Catullus 56. 5-7: Priap. 21: 
37. 3-12: 52: 69: 80: Seneca Nat. Quaest. I. 167: Persius IV. 33-6: C.U.L. IV. 
2. 360: Martial II. 83: IV. 17: VI. 36: VII. 35. 1-6: XI. 58: Suet. 7sb. 41.1: 
Dom. 22: De Gramm, 23: Appul. Asclep. 21. 

K. Kerényi, Zum Verstandnis von Aenets B. VI. Discusses (1) Norden’s sugges- 
tion of a contradiction between the two orders of the Sibyl to obtain the Bough, and 
to offer the sacrifice ; shows that all is correct and in keeping with the mystic con- 
ceptions of V.’s age; (2) the Golden Bough; argues that V. took this from a myth of 
the descent into Hades of Demeter, for which there is early evidence; (3) the 
Mistletoe—this introduced by V. both for realistic and mystic-magical significance ; 
(4) the Descent and the Return ; (5) the Cosmic element in V.’s account—shows how | 
the narrative is consistent with the conception of a spherical form of the universe. 

A. Korte, Der Demeter-Hymnos des Philikos. Gives a revised text with comments 
of the papyrus published by Norsa and Gavallotti in Stud. Ital. ds Filol, Class. 1X. 
(1931). 37 Sq. Discusses the contents of the poem as far as they are recoverable. 
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H. Drexler, Nachtvaige zur Kyvenesage. Discusses the views of Studniczka, 
Malten, and Pasquali on the origin and form of the legend, and makes further 
suggestions. 

MiszELLen: C. Wendel, Anpapérns: shows that the historian called Andp- 
atos in Jacoby F. Gr. Hist. 42, is more correctly called Anpapérns: R. Laqueur, Was 
Heisst Ocptoreia: argues that the usual translation of the word (once found, in 
Callisthenes af. Strabo) ‘Oracle’ or ‘Oracular answer’ is wrong; real meaning is 
‘Processional hymn’: W. Kroll, Dery Tod des Naevius: shows that the tradition of 
N.’s death tm exile at Utica is impossible and infers from Com. 108 f. that Scipio took 
N. as his client with him on the African expedition: O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmen- 
tum 56: emends xpavaiov to xpadiaiov and supports the change by quotations: W. 
Peek, Dvet Griechische Epigramme: publishes and comments on two unpublished 
inscriptions from Attica; comments on Fouilles de Delphes III. 1, p. 243, no. 523: 
E. Kostermann, Incipiens Princeps: argues that in Tac. Ann. 1.19 in the phrase, in 
tempore incipientis principis curas, etc., inetpientis is genitive singular not accusative 
plural; quotes parallels in support. 


Litteris. VII. 2. 1930. 

Reviews: W. Heraeus on E. Lofstedt, Syntactica, G. Rudberg on R. Munz, 
Posetdonwos und Strabon. A. Momigliano on W. Schadewaldt, Die Geschichtschretbung 
des Thucydides. 


VII. 3. 1930. 

M. P. Nilsson on F. Chapoutier, Les écrituves Minoénnes au palais du Mallia. 
Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus. A. Cuny 
on H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatth I-V (unfavourable). A. Meillet on H. F. 
Muller, A Chronology of Vulgar Latin. 


Mnemosyne. LIX. 1. (1931.) 

This number is devoted to an edition of Tertullian, De Baptismo, by J. G. P. 
Borleffs. This work was formerly known only through the Paris edition of a.p. 1545 
made from a MS. now lost. In 1916, however, D. Wilmart found in the library at 
Troyes a MS., which among other works contains this treatise of Tertullian. On 
this B. has based his edition. The new MS. seems to belong to a different recension 
from that on which the Paris edition is based. It has even been suggested that 
Tertullian himself published two separate editions of the work. B. appends to his 
edition an Index Scripturae and an Index Verborum. 


LIX. 2. (1931). 

K. Sprey, De C, Sallustio Crispo, Homine Populari. The Eptstulae ad Caesarem 
Senem De Republica are now generally admitted to be genuine: only the second 
remains subject to doubt on account of the following passage: ‘at herculem Catonem 
L. Domitio ceterisque eiusdem factionis XL senatores mactati sunt.’ In this 
corrupt passage S. proposes, ‘at herculem Catonem,’ to read ‘at hercule in- 
cassum.’ He then proceeds to examine the views expressed in these letters. Sallust, 
he concludes, was a moderate democrat who supported Caesar in the hopes that 
he would restore the old constitution with safeguards, which would enable it to 
function in practice as it was supposed to do in theory, by removing those influences 
which gave birth and wealth an excessive importance, by founding colonies, and 
enrolling new citizens. Sallust failed however to see that what the constitution 
lacked was the presence of an element possessing ‘ sovereignty.’ W. J. W. Koster 
publishes excerpts from Choeroboscus, Aetherius, Philoponus and others ‘ On 
Accentuation,’ and adds a commentary. W. E. J. Kuiper, De Menandri Adulatore, 
points out that as long as the fragments in pap. Oxyrhynch. 409 were supposed to be 
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continuous, no progress could be made in ascertaining the nature of the plot. The 
edition of Jensen sets forth much better than previous editions the course of the 
dialogue and its division between the speakers. K. discusses three questions : (1) What 
relation exists in the Colax between the ‘ miles’ and the parasite whom Terence trans- 
ferred from this comedy into his Eunuchus; (2) who are the masters of the two 
houses on the stage; (3) what part is played in the comedy by the pacdagogus 
Davus? J. D. Meerwaldt, De Communi in Priamum et Troiam Epilogo, deals with 
Virg. Aen. II. 554,‘ Haec ... finis Priami.. . iacet ingens litore truncus, Avol- 
sumque umeris caput et sine nomine corpus.’ M.’s argument is a reasoned defence 
of the allegorical view of the passage which Schickinger incidentally threw out in 
Wiener Studien XXVIII. (1906) 165-7: ‘ Mit truncus ist das herrenlose und seiner 
hauptstadt beraubte Reich des Priamus bezeichnet : caput ist Pergama humen sind 
die umliegenden Landschaften.’ M. adds a section ‘de huius totius epilogi charactere 
pathetico et phonetico.’ A. J. Kronenberg contributes notes on Plutarch s Moraha. 
F. Muller on Propertius IV. 11, 66: ‘ Vidimus et fratrem sellam geminasse curulem 
| consule quo facto tempore rapta soror,’ thinks that the text is sound. ate oem 
might have said ‘qui (frater) quo tempore consul factus est rapta soror’ or ‘quo 
(fratre) consule facto (eo tempore) rapta soror (est).’ Quo is to be taken twice over, 
(1) with consule facto, (2) with tempore. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. VII. 5-7. 1931. 

(5) E. Wolff, Sophokles. A comparison of Sophocles with Aeschylus, emphasiz- 
ing Sophocles’s psychological insight. (6) R. Laqueur, Formengeschichtlichen Denkens 
im alten Orient und Okzident. An analysis of early Oriental documents, which are 
explained as primarily self-justifications addressed by kings to gods. Hittite docu- 
ments show a new element, the conscious desire to conciliate the aristocracy, and the 
Assyrian kings aimed chiefly, with the aid of realistic sculpture, at terrifying their 
subjects. Laqueur draws interesting comparisons and contrasts between the treat- 
ment of these documents by pre-Alexandrian Oriental annalists and the methods 
followed by Greek and Roman historians. (7) F. Schachermeyr, Die Etruskologie und 
thre wichtigsten Probleme. A discussion of the origins of the Etruscans, decisively 
accepting their arrival from Asia Minor, in the early tenth century, and again about 
800 and about 700 B.c.: a far from enthusiastic estimate of the importance of their 
art, minimizing the influence of the Etruscan race on the Ttalian Renaissance: anda 
detailed examination of their influence on Rome, ascribing to Etruscan conquerors 
the union of Esquiline and Palatine, followed by the drainage and populating of 
the Forum, but deriving from the Italian element the most important Roman 


characteristics. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). X. 4. 1931. 7 | 

E. L. Highbarger: Repeated Verses in Classical Poetry with Particular Reference to 
the Theognidea. ‘ The poet evidently wished to impress certain important teachings 
upon the mind of his young friend, since the repeated verses often have the address 
to Cyrnus or repeat earlier verses that have that address, 


Revue de Philologie. LVII. 3. 

M. Holleaux, Notes sur Ttte-Live: the difference between Livy 33. 11 and 
Polybius 18. 33. 8 sqq. is one not of facts but of emphasis, Perhaps Livy — to 
direct attention from T. Quinctius’ high-handedness. Ch. Picard, Parrhasios (?) et 
les peintures du Dionyston neuf d’Athenes, thinks Pausanius , 20: 3 refers to six 
pictures, whose places inside the temple he tries to determine. Parrhasios may have 
been the artist. L. A. Constans, Observations critiques sur quelques lettves de Cicéron : 
ad Att. 1. 1. 2 defends Turium (cf. Brut. 237); Q. Curius being only quaestorius in 
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64 could not have stood for the consulship in 65. Ibid. defends ad quae. I. 1. 5 for / 
eliu suggests [Aelius], a gloss referring to Panath. 149. Discussion of what a Herm- © 
athena was ; decides for a bust of Athena on a pillar. The only known statue of this 
type is in the Museo delle Terme, and might be Cicero’s. I. 13. 6 reads [XXXIIT] 7 
(3,300,000). II. 3. 2 for AITA suggests A KTA. II. 5. 3 for Cutio reads Atto — 
(i.e. Q. Metellus Celer). II. 14. 2 finds a meaning in at quam partem basilicae ? © 
tribum Aemiliam. II. 16. 4 dtscedeve (sc. tm sententiam alius) means ‘vote without | 
making a speech,’ II. 22. 1 <mansisses> is unnecessary. II. 22. 7 [Numerium],. | 
II. 24. 2 [Cn.]; discusses conspiracy of Vettius; reads a. d. iti eius diet for a. d. ttt, | 
idus diet and retains cum before gladtatoribus. Notes on III. 12. 3 and17.1. Ad 
Fam. XIII. 43, 44, 74, 73, 45, 46 are to be dated between April, 45 and March 15, | 
44. S. Lambrino, Observations suv un nouveau diplime militaire de l’Empéreur Claude, — 
gives a full commentary. | 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. IX. (1931) 3. 

A. Rostagni, I primordi dell’ evoluztone spirituale di Virgilio. V. Virgilio e — 
Lucrezio. Vergil moved to Naples about 47 B.c., and of this there are records in © 
Catalepton 11, IV and V. The rhetoric which he abandons in the last of these is in 7 
particular the Asianism of the kind professed at this time by Epidius. Vergil was © 
now under the influence of Lucretius—an influence first seen in the Culex of the year — 
before, though in that poem Lucretius is responsible rather for the trend of Vergil’s 
jnterests than for his positive beliefs: the doctrine of the Culex is not Epicurean. 
VI. La scuola epicuvea dt Napoli. The author first sketches the history of Epicurean- 
ism in Italy down to this time, and then discusses the distinguished company which 
sat with Vergil at the feet of Siro and Philodemus. Vergil took his philosophical 
studies seriously, and their effects are to be seen in all his later work. G. De Sanctis, 
Una letteva a Demetrio Poliorcete. The writer argues that in P. Oxy. 13 we have a © 
fragment from some history of the Diadochi, perhaps the work of Hieronymus of — 
Cardia, and that the letter in part preserved purports to have been addressed to 
Demetrius Poliorcetes by some Athenian—possibly Stratocles—about 293-1 B.c. 
A. Momigliano, Studi sulla storiografia greca del IV sec. a. C.: 1. Teopompo (continued). 
The epitome of Herodotus was perhaps made after the completion of the Hellemica. 
In the Philippica there may be recognized the influence of Herodotus, of Isocrates, 
and of Antisthenes. Herodotus, besides suggesting the discursive method which 
Theopompus now adopted, provided material to support the panhellenic doctrines 
which he shared with Isocrates, and the cynicism of Antisthenes went to determine 
his attitude to Sparta. Isocrates was also responsible for the ill-omened introduction 
of a propagandist element into history. P. Treves, Dopo Ipso (concluded), The 
author carries his study of the political situation down to 294 B.c. and completes his 
account of Lachares, In an appendix on La Symmachia tra Beott, Etolt e Focest rots 
per’ AirwAdv he criticizes the dating of this alliance (S.J.G.* 366) proposed by 
M. Guarducci in Rivista di Filologia, 1930, pp. 329-333, and would place it shortly 
after Ipsus. C.Gallavotti, Frammenti di un Ditirvambo dt Pindaro in una poesia bizantina. 
On quotations from Pindar in a twelfth-century poem preserved in a Laurentian MS. 
(Acq. e doni 341, fol. 91%). OQ. Cataudella, Sopra alcunt concetts della poetica antica. I. 
’‘Ardrn. This is not ‘illusione,’ but rather ‘seduzione. II. :AavOpwria del dramma, 
Evidence is collected to show that the meaning is something like ‘sentimento di 
simpatia umana.’ Recensioni. Note bibliografiche. Pubblicaztont ricevute. 
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